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Priests and People in Ireland ' 


KEVIN SMYTH 
Wanted: a Geiger-counter 


R. SAMUEL JOHNSON said that the Irish were a very 
fair-minded people: he never heard one Irishman speaking 
well of another. The same sentiment was echoed uncon- 
sciously by an Irish priest when he was asked was there any prospect 
of the beatification of Father Willie Doyle: ‘“‘No ... you'll never 
get one Irishman to swear to the sanctity of another.” This attitude 
causes a grave difficulty to anyone taking a Gallup poll about how 
people regard their priests in Ireland: the first thing that the subject 
thinks of is criticism. ““The bitther word” rises only too readily to 
the lips of the Irishman, and if you were fool enough to ask a 
straight question of a layman, he would probably begin by trans- 
lating your question into: ‘““What have I got against the priests?” 
On the other hand, just as the first reaction is one-sided, it is 
also often superficial, and the Irishman is as insincere in his blame 
as he is extravagant with it. Loose talk does not represent the 
permanent and deep-seated attitude of people towards priest, and 
most people are incapable of valid generalisations, and inarticulate 
about their most vital and fundamental loyalties. Our difficulty is 
therefore to assess the real relationship on its merits, apart from 
conventions and habits, and to distinguish glib criticism, which 
people do not really stand over, from the real discontent which 
may be as potentially explosive as it is silent and unformulated. 
My own effort to get some facts, to relate particulars to the 
universal, to interpret such generalisations as I dared to form, has 
been haunted by misgivings. Ever since I accepted the invitation to 
read this paper I have been saying to myself: who am I to draw up 
the indictment of a nation? How does one take the pulse and the 
temperature of a people? My only excuse and encouragement is 
that each of you in the audience is better informed than myself, 
and therefore that each of you is even more keenly conscious of 
the difficulty of describing “‘the present position of Catholics in 
Ireland” than I am, so that I can count on your sympathy. The 
best I hope to do is to spark off discussion or contradiction on 
some points, so that you yourselves may complete and balance the 
picture, out of your better judgment and wider experience. At any 


1. A paper read to the Maynooth Union Summer School of 1957. 
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rate, we shall be dwelling on matters about which we all care deeply: 
our own purposes are involved, as well as the great issues of 
Ireland’s Catholic future and her almost indispensable conttri- 
bution to the Church in England and overseas. 

The solidarity of priest and people in Ireland, the intense loyalty 
of the layman to the Church, his steady generosity, his zeal for the 
foreign missions—in short, the healthy state of the Church is so 
obvious that anything like an orgy of self-criticism would be 
unbalanced and pointless. Whatever may be called for in Latin- 
America, in Italy or France, there is no need here for a dirge to a 
decaying priesthood, an estranged and dechristianised people. 
However, we priests are perfectionists; we look beyond our 
immediate horizons, we feel the impact of a new technological 
age, and we echo Mao Tse-tung in China recently: “Let a hundred 
flowers of criticism bloom, let schools of thought contend.” There 
may be some defects in what continental Catholic intellectuals 
call ‘“‘/e catholicisme du type irlandais.””’ There may be certain 
manifestations of anti-clericalism in our country which are depress- 
ing if not terrifying. There may be instances of a lack of soundness 
in the moral fibre and religious sense of the Catholics whom we 
produce. While listening for the discords, we must not be deaf 
to the great fundamental harmonies, which have produced what is 
perhaps the most solid achievement of Catholic culture in the 
world, an achievement hard to parallel elsewhere, except in the 
Catholic bodies which are precisely modelled on the “‘type irlandais” 
namely, the Church in England, America and Australia. 


The faith and the morals 


Our churches are filled to overflowing, our schools are all 
Catholic; and not merely does religious practice testify to the 
solidarity of priest and people, but the morals of the country are 
by modern standards, almost irreproachable. In any given year, 
the number of suicides in the Republic is less than 70; in England 
and Wales, about 5,000; we average about 3 murders known to 
the police each year; across the Channel, they count about 125; 
illegitimate births here are 1.8% of the total, in England and 
Wales, 4.7 %, in spite of the factors that conceal the facts in England. 
(Note: the fact that some Irish girls go to England to have their 
babies does not account for the low rate; it was just as low for the 
last fifty years.) Sexual offences known to the police total here 
about 200; across the Channel, there are 6,000 convictions; our 
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juvenile delinquents, under 18 years of age, number some 2,400; 
in England and Wales, under 17 years of age, there are 60,000. 
On the whole, the number of crimes in England is about three 
times that of Ireland, in proportion to the population: three 
murders in England for every one in Ireland and so on. We would 
be near the bottom of the Third Division in the English crime 
league. And as England is one of the most law-abiding countries 
in the world, we would hardly qualify for the preliminary rounds 
of the World Cup. 


What are the main reproaches addressed by the Catholics of 
Ireland to their priests? What are the latent sources of disaffection, 
which Catholics sometimes voice in the hope of seeing their priests 
better, and which anti-Catholic propagandists exploit, in the hope 
of driving a wedge between priests and people? 

The standard objection is: there are too many priests in Ireland. 
No references needed. But it is interesting to see how this objection 
was put fifty years ago in Michael F. J. McCarthy’s Priests and 
People in Ireland—an anti-clerical manifesto which should be 
required reading for all Irish clergy. The author pointed out that 
while from 1875 to 1900 the Catholic population of Ireland fell 
from 4,150,000 to 3,500,000, the number of the priests rose from 3,136 
to 3,711. In recent years, we have heard the banshees bewailing 
the vanishing Irish. The population has in fact fallen slightly, and 
in the last five years, 40,000 a year, not finding opportunities at 
home, have emigrated to England. But once more, in thirty years 
of standstill, to say the least, economic and demographic, one 
profession and one part of the population has flourished and 
expanded: the clergy and their adjutants, the brothers and nuns. 
The only other group that has thriven is the Jews. The figures are: 


1926—Professed clergymen, nuns and brothers: 14,000 


that is, in a period where nearly 600,000 emigrated, the ‘“Church- 
men” grew from 14,000 to over 18,000; increased by nearly a 
quarter. The proportions have remained steady: about 2 brothers 
to every 5 priests and 11 nuns; twice as many nuns as priests, over 
twice as many priests as brothers. 
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Priest-ridden? The numbers 


As the commonest criticism of Ireland abroad is that it is a 
priest-ridden country, and as many non-Catholics and even Catholics 
in Ireland are under the impression that the country is carrying a 
dead weight of clergy far beyond its needs and resources, our 
numbers are worth examining. We omit nuns and brothers, because 
they are mostly engaged in teaching or nursing and are less readily 
ranked in the minds of our critics among the non-productive social 
elements. 

There are a little more than 5,000 priests, diocesan and regular, 
in the Republic; I reckon 3,600 secular to 1,400 religious. They 
cater for a Catholic population of 2,750,000; that is, one priest to 
every 550 Catholics. Or, since the Church, like the G.A.A. and 
the Rugby Union, ignores the Border, one to every 600 of the whole 
Catholic population. Roughly speaking we have 5,000 priests for 
3 million Catholics; but in France there are 49,000 priests or nearly 
10 times as many as in Ireland. Few will maintain that there are 
ten times as many Catholics in France, clamouring for priestly 
ministration as in Ireland. Few will say that France is priest-ridden; 
ever since Doncoeur’s book, La crise du sacerdoce, in 1932, the 
shortage of priests in France has been constantly lamented. And 
yet there are nearly as many priests per head of the total population 
—to a great extent pagan—of France, as there are per head of the 
Catholic population of Ireland. 

It should be noted also that the diocesan clergy in Ireland number 
less than 4,000; which means one priest directly ministering to 
every 900 Catholics. In France, the proportion is very different: 
the diocesan clergy numbers about 42,000, the religious only 7,000: 
the Irish army is composed of a far larger proportion (two-sevenths) 
of light-armed auxiliaries. There are 61,000 priests in Italy, 30,000 
in Spain, 40,000 in Germany, 15,000 in Belgium. Given the fact 
that the whole Catholic population of Ireland is practising, that 
the number of priests per head of the total population is much the 
same as in France, Italy and Belgium, where the whole population is 
by no means Catholic, Ireland is hardly a priest-ridden country 
by normal standards. 

The statistics for England and Wales are worth recalling: 
diocesan 4,453, regular 2,588, total in 1956, 7,041, catering for an 
estimated Catholic population of 3,200,000. There are as many 
Catholics in England and Wales as in Ireland, but they have nearly 
2,000 more priests to look after them. Yet it is generally agreed 
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that there are not nearly enough priests in England to cater effect- 
ively for the Catholics. Difficulties of distribution must be taken 
into account. Even Paris is not so badly off, with 2,000 priests 
for a liberal estimate of 13 million Catholics. We make do, of 
course, through the nuns, Christian brothers, national school 
teachers. 

Statistics are, of course, tricky guides, but like examination 
results, they are all we have to go on; and statistically, the last 
people to reproach us with being priest-ridden should be our 
separated brethren. There are no more than 170,000 non-Catholics 
in the Republic. But the Protestant Episcopalians have 640 clergy- 
men for a flock of 120,000, that is, one minister to every 180 Church 
of Ireland adherents. The total number of non-Catholic ministers 
is nearly 850, making one pastor for every 200 non-Catholics, or 
nearly three Protestant clergymen to every one Catholic priest, in 
respect of the total flock in each case. Numerically, it is the Protes- 
tants of Ireland who are priest-ridden. 

Thoughtful Catholics have urged that while there are perhaps 
enough priests in England to look after the Catholics who are 
stabilised around church and school, there are not enough to stem 
the constant leakage, with its disastrous effects on the growth of 
the Church. In the last thirty years, nearly 600,000 Irish have 
migrated to England, 200,000 in the last five years. They are largely 
left to their own devices, and not properly absorbed into the parish 
life of the English towns. Bad example and precept, mixed marriages 
and non-Catholic schools play their part in the loss of many of our 
emigrants, if not at once to the Catholic faith, at least to Catholic 
practice. Of this, more later. But it raises a question. If the clergy 
of England, on the basis of comparison with numbers in other 
countries, are just adequate to meet the need of their flocks, who 
is to shepherd the half-million new arrivals? Allowing the absolute 
need of one priest to a thousand (in Ireland, there is one to every 
600), it has been suggested that 600 priests should have followed 
the emigrants, and in the last five years, 40 priests per annum 
should have gone—over and above the usual supply of priests 
from Ireland to English dioceses. There are of course grave practical 
difficulties, and some personal ones. But since Spain, which is 
actually short of priests, with only one to every 950, is sending 
perhaps 250 a year to Latin America, the challenge is there, and 
laymen have said that the Irish priests are not meeting that challenge. 
Some laymen maintain that the numbers we send on the foreign 
missions are unduly high compared with what we are doing for our 
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Irish in England. No man is an island, and we are becoming more 
and more aware of the fact that Ireland is not an island. 


Priest-ridden? The burden 


The second general source of uneasiness is that too many priests 
of Ireland are too well off compared to the bulk of their country- 
men. This is an aspect of a commonplace grievance which we have 
all heard ad nauseam: that priests press too hard on the people 
for money, endless collections for building and renovating churches, 
for schools, for diocesan and religious seminaries, for Peter’s 
Pence, for foreign missions and so on. We have to face the question: 
does the Church with all its works and pomps cost the people too 
much? I omit consideration of the fact that this complaint is 
usually made by people whom the Church costs practically nothing; 
also the consideration that such critics allow a high standard of 
living say to bookies, who do not offer as much heart’s ease to the 
people as do the priests. I ask your attention for some statistics. 

The average household expenditure in the Republic, when the 
Household Budget inquiry was made in 1952, was nearly £11 per 
week: Central Statistics Office pointed out that this sum seems 
unduly high, until it is noted that most households contain more 
than one-wage-earner. Of this average sum of 216 shillings per week 


81/- went on food (omitting fractions) 
28/- ., clothing 

15/- ,, fuel and light 

15/- ,, housing 

76/- ,, 5, sundries. 


It is the sundries—almost one-third of the average weekly expen- 
diture—that will interest us. The biggest items were: 

Drink and tobacco 13/- per week; travel and holidays 12/- per 
week. That leaves 50/-, roughly a quarter, of 216/- to be accounted 
for. It goes this way: 


Household non-durable goods (matches, soap, 7 about 2/4 


Personal care (shaving, cosmetics, etc.) . ‘ wr Si 
Household durable goods (furniture, hardware) sie 
Miscellaneous goods (e.g. umbrellas, toys, books) a 
Entertainment (cinema, football, etc.) ... 


( 
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Medical (doctors, medicines, spectacles, etc.) ... 
Social security (National Health, Unions, assurance) ... 8/2 
Services (haircuts, laundry, shoe repairs, etc.) ... a a 


With this, having spent 210 shillings a week on food, clothing, 
fuel, light, housing, drink, tobacco, travel and holidays, household 
goods, personal care and services, entertainment, education, 
medicine and social security, we are down to the 6/9 a week “‘other 
expenditure.” It goes like this: 


Postage, telephones, telegrams... 1/2 
Subscriptions to societies ea 3d. 
Licences ... 1/- 
Pocket money to children 
Various... ... 1/3 Total: 4/5 


Left over, for church contributions and charities, is exactly 
2:19 shillings per week, as returned by Central Statistics. That is, out 
of an average household expenditure of nearly £11 per week, 2/24 is 
devoted to church and charity. And since the experts allow for 
what they call the halo effect, whereby the figures returned for 
“discreditable’’ expenditure like drink and tobacco are lower than 
the reality, and the figures returned for ‘“‘creditable” expenditure are 
higher than the reality, we can be absolutely sure that not more 
than 2/2 out of every 220 shillings went to religious purposes, 
that is, almost exactly one per cent, or less than 24d in every pound 
spent. As this single shilling out of every five guineas spent was 
distributed between church and charities, a fair amount of it went 
back directly to the poor and ailing in the form of subscriptions to 
hospitals, orphanages, etc., or indirectly via the employment given 
in building churches. It will be seen that whatever English juries 
think to the contrary, or whatever anti-clerical propagandists say 
to the contrary, the Irish clergy is not exploiting the Catholics of 
the country, rich or poor. 


It is well to note that in the lowest income groups (£5 16s per 
week per household) the expenditure on church and charities falls 
to 6d a week, that is, to less than } of 1 per cent. In the highest 
income group (nearly £17 per week) it rises to 5/- per week, or 
1? per cent (on average 338/- per week). Putting it more clearly: 
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Average family expenditure: 
£5 16s per week: Church and charities 6d 
£12—£15,, ” ” 2/1 


Allowing half of the total given to church and charities to the 
priests personally, we find that the poorest families, who spend 
nearly £6 a week, give 3d a week per family to the priest; families 
spending £9 a week give 74d, families spending £12 a week give 1/-, 
families spending £17 give 2/6. So that while we still live to some 
extent on the pennies of the poor, who are proud and happy to 
support the Church and its missions, no grievous burden is laid on 
them, collectively or individually. 3d a week out of £5 16s will 
leave no one hungry, or short of more than two cigarettes or one 
ice-cream. These records cover 148 towns and villages, including 
Dublin, and embody the best modern statistical research. They 
have not been questioned. 


‘*Too many and too rich’’? 


No doubt these figures do not represent the total wealth of the 
clergy; they show the current donations of the faithful, but they 
omit special donations and real property in lands, houses, invest- 
ments. I am not an economist or statistician, and it may be said 
that I have not reckoned all the angles; that one could become a 
millionaire on pennies, if there were enough of them. And no 
doubt the clergy of Ireland have a prosperous air: few of us show 
signs of malnutrition. God forbid that the figures provided by the 
Central Statistics Office should be used as a stick to hammer 
money out of the people, or that any individual priest should 
think of the Family Budget, and not of Christ and His poor, when 
reckoning how much of his surplus, if any, should go back to 
those in want. But it is no harm to have the facts when it comes to 
refuting such loudly-trumpeted attacks as those of Miss Honor 
Tracy. In her famous lawsuit against the SUNDAY TIMES, Justice 
Glyn-Jones put it to an English jury this way: ‘‘Her views were 
that there were too many priests, and that they lived on a scale 
which was quite disproportionately high, having regard to the 
comparative poverty of the majority of their parishioners; and 
that, in fact, too much money was being taken from the pockets 
of the poor to pay for so many priests to live on the standard on 
which they did live.” (8/4/54) 
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A jury of British business men should have understood the 
answer: the comparatively poor—families spending £5 16s a week 
—are asked for and give no more than 6d a week to church and 
charities, possibly 3d a week per family to the priest. While, for 
the record, the same comparatively poor spend 2/- a week on 
cinemas and dances, and nearly 7/- a week on drink and tobacco; 
which nobody grudges them and of which nobody deprives them. , 

The people of Ireland have a more objective view of the priests’ 
standard of living. One reason is that they do not consider any 
priests at ali as too many. Another reason is that the Irishman is by 
nature not envious of money. He simply does not mind his priests’ 
being better off than the poor, or having enough to maintain his 
professional needs; the priest’s own conscience is enough for him. 
It may be noticed that none of these reproaches are addressed to 
the Protestant clergy of Ireland, whose fine rectories in the gracious 
style of the English cathedral town, were really built on the oppres- 
sion of the Irish poor. None of the English jury that tried the 
Honor Tracy case thought of asking what type of house the 
Protestant rector lived in, compared with the houses of the poor 
Irish who had paid his tithes for centuries. This I say, not to add 
bitterness to an already strained situation as between Catholic and 
Protestant in Ireland, but to point out that so-called anti-clericalism 
is often straight if not straightforward anti-Catholicism. 

Theoretically, anti-clericalism is an objection to the undue 
influence of priests outside the sphere of their religious duties, 
especially in politics. Theoretically, anti-clericalism is a fine thing, 
just as anti-bureaucracy is good and anti-militarism is good. 
Because all power, especially absolute power, tends not only to 
corrupt but tends to be aggressive and expansive, always trying to 
claim as its own the no-man’s-land that borders its rightful sphere 
of influence. Sometimes, no doubt, temporal power has been forced 
upon the Church, as in the Middle Ages, and we make no apology 
for Hildebrand. Sometimes priests, especially in Ireland, where the 
laity had to some extent lost initiative and responsibility, had to 
take the lead in everything, from founding football clubs to driving 
County Councils from the back seat. But as a legendary Jesuit 
Superior said in his old age, as he relinquished office for the last 
time, no one ever lays down power without a pang. And even 
priests are vexed when the day comes that their word is not law in 
picking a football team or in deciding the site of the parish pump. 
And some priests are only too ready to treat the lawful independence 
of the adult layman as an insult to the cloth and lack of respect 
for his priestly authority. 
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There are spheres in which the priest is all-powerful, those 
namely which have to do with Christ’s way to heaven. But there 
are the famous mixed spheres, where morals impinge on economics 
and politics. And there the priest is sometimes quick and arrogant 
in claiming absolute and certain jurisdiction where he should be 
very slow, reluctant and cautious. When priests are over-aggressive, 
the Irish layman in fact obeys, or has done so on the whole hitherto. 
But if we cry “‘wolf, wolf” too often, he may turn a deaf ear in the 
end when the gravest issues may be at stake. People object, for 
instance, when a priest suggests a tax on bachelors to adjust the 
late marriage situation; they object when a priest uses backstairs 
intrigues against shopkeepers to pay out someone for not supporting 
his motion in the fixing of a car park. This sort of anti-clericalism 
is in itself an effort to confine the priest’s authority to the sphere 
where it will be always safe; it is only dangerous in as much as it 
creates personal resentments which may be later exploited to drive 
a wedge between priest and people. 

And there are in this country not unimportant elements who 
pounce on and misrepresent nearly every clerical pronouncement, 
so that we owe it to the Church of Christ never to stretch our 
legitimate authority too much, and never to issue pronouncements 
in press or pulpit which have not been slowly and critically 
pondered. We have against the Church in Ireland a well-educated, 
highly articulate group of non-Catholics, with good equipment of 
press and publicity. They are, socially and economically, out of 
the top drawer, and they command a fair following of what were 
once called Castle Catholics, who are anxious to show how liberal 
they are in contrast to the peasant intolerance of the mass of their 
fellow-Catholics. Some of these non-Catholics seem unfortunately 
bent on misrepresenting the Church, possibly in the hope of 
ultimately turning people against priest. 

Some of their campaigns have been very successful, as on the 
occasion of the Mother and Child Scheme and that success can 
only be due to some readiness on the part of some Catholics to 
think the worst of their pastors. As we all know, the question raised 
by the Irish bishops was whether the rich should have free maternity 
services. But the story actually put out, and widely, almost inera- 
dicably believed, was that the bishops denied free medical services 
to the poor mother and her child. In point of fact, free maternity 
services for the poor were never questioned at all. But to this very 
day, most people seem convinced that the Church opposed free 
medicine and care for the poor. The moral is that there are skilful 
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propagandists in the country, who will distort our views and actions 
even when they are irreproachable, and God help us if we put a 
foot wrong. 
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Priest-ridden? The power 


There is another wing of anti-clericalism, which verges on the 
anti-Catholic, in some extreme nationalist circles. The Church is 
decried as the enemy of Irish liberty, the destroyer of Parnell, and 
this forms the basis of some anti-clerical indoctrination which can 
be read, for instance, in O’Callaghan’s Easter Lily. The bulk of 
their followers are, for all their blind spots, idealistic and religious; 
they want the priest with them and they say the rosary for want of 
a priest. They are not a direct menace to the unity of priest and 
people, and they are much easier to explain than the Catholics 
who take out the Communist party card in Italy. Since the proper 
authorities have spoken on this sad subject, there is no more to be 
said, except that few priests would behave as described in the 
above-mentioned History of the I.R.A., published in London last 
November. Here, for instance, is the burial of an I.R.A. man: 


The priest jumped out of his chair as if he had been shot. 
“The I.R.A.,”’ he screamed, ‘‘What have the I.R.A. to do with 
it? Was Danny in the I.R.A.?” “‘Yes, Father,’ Tom answered. 
“Then he can’t be buried in Monanimy, he can’t be buried 
anywhere in my parish, ’tis out of the question.” ““But what 
will we do, Father?’ poor Tom asked. “Do? I don’t care 
what you'll do,” the priest shouted, ‘bury him where you like. 
Bury him in your back yard for all I care, or put a rope weighted 
with a rock round his neck and throw him into the river. ’Tis 
where all such scum belong.” “‘And you,” he shouted, “chow 
dare you come in here to desecrate the house of God’s minister. 
If I had my way I would have you horse-whipped, you young 
cur. You have led astray . . . you and that godless cut-throat 
W——,, the whole of the parish. No wonder they are begetting 
bastards every day. Get out of my house and don’t ever 
desecrate the house of God again. If I ever see you there, 
I shall have you thrown out.” (p. 143) 


The following description of collection dues (p. 96 f) also belongs 
to “The Priest in Irish Fiction” rather than to this paper. But it 
has relevance. The P.P. is reading the list at the Stations: 
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“Mrs W., £5. Ah sure, then, God bless you, Mrs. W., 
you were always the wan to give generously to mother Church. 
Con O’Callaghan, £3. Thank you, Con. We will remember you 
in our prayers. Johnnie O’Brien, £1. I thought you could do 
better than that, Johnnie, you got a good price for the bullock 
you sold last Michaelmas Fair. Paddy Crowly, 10/-. A dacent 
man, Paddy, we know you can ill aford it,” and so on with 
varying comments down to “‘Owney O’Brien, 1/-. Wisha bad 
luck to you, Owney, if you didn’t give so much to the publican 
you could contribute more to the support of your clergy”— 
which always created a gale of laughter from the assembled 
farm labourers and farmers. 

Bill hated this imposition, but could do nothing to prevent 
the Stations being held at his house. But he determined to 
effectively silence the priest’s jokes during the reading of the 
“Clergy’s List.” He arranged with his young brother to kneel 
near a window of the lounge where Mass was being celebrated. 
When the priest faced the audience to read the list, the brother 
signalled Bill. Bill immediately commenced shooting with a 
double-barrelled shotgun at the crows which . . . nested in a 
rookery around the house. The startled crows set up a terrific 
din, squalling and cawing as they circled their nests . . . It was 
as good as a pantomime... The priest tried to make himself 
heard above the din of the shots and the cawing crows... 
then flew into a terrible fury, snatched the Mass-cloth and 
crucifix from the table and rushed out of the house without 
waiting for the breakfast and the bottle of whiskey old Mrs. W. 
always provided. He never held Stations at that house again. 


These are Second Nocturns from the anti-clerical breviary and 
as in all legend, the motifs recur: one, the priests the upholders of 
the status quo against national aspirations; the priests prying 
money from the people by trick and threat and blackmail; the 
priests rude and domineering, abusing their position. Such legends 
presumably can only thrive because they magnify and distort real 
memories of priestly greed, arrogance and reaction. The story- 
tellers may love the Faith, but if they show the priest as so unlovely, 
the Faith will suffer undue strain. We simply have to register the 
existence of such misrepresentation—and live it down, not shout 
it down. 
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PRIESTS AND PEOPLE IN IRELAND 


. . - and the furore 


The third group of anti-clericals is to be found among some left- 
wing socialists, who are not confined to, or characteristic of, any 
one stratum of society or political party or religion. This anti- 
clericalism is based on the charge that the Church has always 
stood in the way of social progress, either by the disintegrating 
influence of its other-world inertia, in contrast to the business and 
social enterprise, say, of the Presbyterians; or by positive reactionary 
and capitalist affinities. We find such charges in the well-meaning 
writings of such conservative Protestants as Sir Horace Plunkett; 
see his Jreland in the New Century (1904), where he criticises 
extravagant church-building among people who need factories and 
co-operatives; or in James Connolly’s Labour in Irish History, or 
in Michael J. F. McCarthy’s series of tirades, of which Priests and 
People in Ireland (1902) is the best known; you will hear it on the 
lips of many progressives today. Good Catholics say: ‘‘We’ll build 
a church. But why a basilica?” 

Not long ago Radio Eireann broadcast a play about Jim Larkin 
and the great strike of 1913. The strike caused great hardship to 
the workers, and efforts were made to send children to England 
so that the state of siege could be borne. In the play, a rather 
maudlin priest is brought on, and all he has to do and say is to 
“uphold the sacred rights of property’’—against a starving people. 
In response, we point to all the schools of social study set up in 
recent years; they answer that we are of course trying to jump on 
the band-wagon, now that we see the age of the worker has come 
to stay. They say we soft-pedalled “‘Rerum Novarum’’ until we saw 
that the rich were not our soundest allies, and that every effort at 
a radical solution of social ills has been hampered or ruined by the 
timid and conservative attitude of the Church. That we have not 
produced any social conscience in the people; that we have not 
developed any sensitivity to social injustice; otherwise, with 60,000 
unemployed and 40,000 migrating every year, a Catholic people 
could not sleep of nights. 


‘‘With all deliberate speed’’? 


There is no need for an apologia here: I would be preaching to 
the converted. There is rather need to see what are the elements in 
the priestly code that may have—unwittingly and unreasonably ?— 
given rise to such complaints. The first point is that we are in fact 
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and of necessity conservative: The Church moves with the speed of 
a glacier, and it is quite true that its social and moral doctrines— 
which may be patient of development as much as dogma—can only 
clarify and harden slowly, in a world fermenting with rapid changes 
of astonishing extent, in technology, administration and social 
exigencies. We are therefore right in being cautious, and not hailing 
nationalisation, for instance, as the panacea for every ill. Where we 
may have given offence is perhaps in declaring and defining as 
“Catholic social doctrine”—to which the Church was supposed to 
be as much committed as to the decrees of Trent—certain pro- 
positions, or particular applications of propositions, which may 
have no more behind them than tentative Papal suggestions or 
infant schools of Catholic sociology. Good and earnest Catholics 
are often shocked by the naive assurance with which some priests 
lay down so-called Catholic laws of social and economic relations; 
or by the way they throw their priestly authority into the scales of 
a purely neutral economic debate. 

Another point urged against the priests in the same quarters, 
and also by good Catholic laymen, is that we are simply not abreast 
of the modern techniques of social service. To give an example: 
how to run an orphanage. We, via our nuns and brothers, always 
herded children into age groups. It was only recently that some of 
our adjutants learned from England’s Welfare State that orphanages 
should be organised vertically, the elder children having to nurse 
and care for younger members, based on groups of varying ages 
modelled on real families. So too, they say, our industrial schools, 
our after-care of mental cases, our rehabilitation of unsocial 
elements, marriage guidance and so on, all lag far behind the skilled 
and specialised case work done by trained social workers in America 
and England. They say we hope for a deus ex machina, via the 
sacraments, to supply for trained effort. In brief, they accuse us of 
being dogs-in-the-manger: we do not learn comprehensive social 
guidance ourselves, and yet we prevent the State’s taking over and 
doing a practical and thorough job. This is being said: ‘“You’ve 
had your chance and failed! Now don’t hinder us.” 

Of course, in this matter of social justice, we are up against it. 
If we preach the just wage, the employers denounce us for not 
insisting on an honest day’s work from the employee. If we urge 
the working-man to be punctual and industrious, to abhor petty 
thefts and waste of time, we are told that we were always on the 
side of the capitalist exploiters of labour. But we may ask ourselves 
was there perhaps on our side a tendency to stress the rights of 
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capital? First because we ourselves are employers of labour, rather 
than employees; and our friends will be more often among the 
contractors than among the builder’s labourers. Secondly, because 
most of us are connected by family and upbringing with the pro- 
fessional, landlord, shop-keeping or strong farmer class, and may 
unconsciously feel threatened when these classes are attacked. This 
may have, in the past at least, retarded our efforts at social improve- 
ments, and have made some priests too quick to denounce all 
change as the herald of anarchy and chaos; just as in the salad 
days of our philosophy we dismissed adversaries by hanging on 
them such emotionally-charged tags as Nominalist. 


*‘Our best friends and severest critics’’ 


Are we less than alert, supple and well-informed ? This introduces 
my last three points: the objections made by contemporary Catholic 
continental observers against Irish Catholicism: 

(1) that from here to Sunset Boulevard and Sydney, it is anti- 
intellectual, obscurantist, mentally sub-adult, without theology or 
true culture, artistic or literary or scientific—in fact just backward 
and in a backwater. 

(2) that it imposes on the faithful a superficial devotional piety, 
unfed by the true well-springs of the liturgy, with a Jansenist, 
moralist emphasis on the sixth commandment as the norm of life. 

(3) that it holds “Schools must be Catholic” as an article of 
faith, and relying too much on school religion, which is mostly 
mechanical catechism or nuns talking about Fatima, leaves the 
people without deep personal instruction and conviction; proof of 
which is to be seen in the lapse of Irish Catholics in England, as 
soon as they leave the hot-house conditions of Irish society. 


Obscurantism? 


One. The people as a whole do not miss in the priests the culture 
of a Graham Greene or the intellectualism of the French 
theologians. But even the simple people complain of rambling 
and repetitious platitudes, whilst the better educated complain of 
sermons that have been too hastily prepared, if at all, that are 
couched in inaccurate and ungrammatical language, where they 
sometimes recognise that Catholic doctrine is rashly or inadequately 
stated. Perhaps it is true that we could do more to fit ourselves for 
the instruction of the people. When “‘Humani Generis” came out 
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in 1950, a priest came to me to ask for a short and simple explana- 
tion of polygenism, eirenism and existentialism, which he could use 
in Sunday’s sermon. Maybe he misjudged the interests of his 
audience; but after all, we are educating to some extent for export— 
200,000 in five years—and maybe some of our seminary speculation 
is obsolete and does not give our young priests the mental frame- 
work into which actualities may be fitted. One thing is certain: we 
have the ear of the people, the children in schools and the 
adults at Mass. If the Communists had such access to them, they 
would soon be indoctrinated with Marxism. And if we ever feel 
that the people are slipping, we can always go down to the primary 
schools and see to it personally that the children really understand 
the catechism and its moral and religious implications. There are 
fifty priests giving religious instruction in the Technical Schools of 
Dublin; not a glamorous job. But who will say they are not at the 
heart of things? 

The more general grief—that we are betraying the people by not 
being more intellectual, I do not take too seriously. Most intellec- 
tuals are specialists, and therefore one-sided; being in the game 
myself, I distrust them, and remember with masochistic pleasure a 
sentence in TIME magazine: “‘The difference between an intellectual 
and an ostrich is that the ostrich cannot make its own sand.” 
Religion came by revelation, partly because it is mystery, and 
partly because most of mankind have neither time, taste nor ability 
for speculation. And historically speaking, according to authorities 
as diverse as Arnold Toynbee, the psychiatrist C. G. Jung and 
Christopher Dawson, it is “the much-derided silent folk of the 
land, those who are least infected with academic prejudice, who 
are the true source of spiritual vitality” (see TABLET, 23/3/57). 
There is more hope for the Church in the faith and mystique of 
the simple Irish people and priest, than in alltheir dialectic. At least 
it has worked better so far; but of course things are moving fast. 


Jansenistic? 


The second point: do we over-emphasise the sixth commandment? 
Maybe, but both Voltaire and Newman saw in chastity a hall-mark 
of the Catholic Church. Maybe we frighten some girls so much off 
company-keeping that they miss the chance of courtship and 
marriage. I hope that is rare. The marriage rate of non-Catholics 
is still later and lower! Maybe we deprive the people of the joys of 
life, as Sean O’Casey says. But the fact is that the country where 
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sex is most uninhibited, where children in the primary schools are 
instructed in contraception—Sweden—has the highest suicide rate 
in the world. And from the point of view of the reverence of the 
people for the priest, we have done a good job, because the celibacy 
of the clergy, though not of the essence, is of the well-being of the 
Church. And priestly purity would not last if the people were not 
chaste: we depend more perhaps than we realise on the goodness 
of our people, and we are right in keeping them so good. But the 
whole criticism is weird: I should not have mentioned it if it were 
not so popular; and it is found even in Catholic writings 
(ORIENTIERUNG, Zurich, 30/9/56: “‘only one sin is recognised in 
Ireland: against the sixth.)” 


PRIESTS AND PEOPLE IN IRELAND 


Betrayal of the liturgy? 


Next comes our betrayal of the liturgy, and the consequent 
defects of popular piety: Mass mumbled and rushed irreverently 
by the priest; Mass not understood of the people, except perhaps 
as a means of installing the Real Presence; the people attending 
only because bound by pain of mortal sin; most of them minus 
missal or prayerbook; some of them even saying their beads; and 
when social and family pressure is lifted, as in England, going to 
Mass no more. Hence the appeal for a vernacular liturgy, and 
attempts to turn Mass into something like the community hymn- 
singing of the B.B.C. services. Perhaps our critics have got something 
there; but I wouldn’t squeeze it too hard. No one can hear Mass 
properly without an act of contrition and at least we have developed 
among priests and people one highly personal and complete 
liturgical act: the sacrament of Penance, where the people provide 
by their examination of conscience, humble confession, contrition 
and satisfaction as much of a liturgy as is humanly possible and 
divinely ordained. At half past nine, on the eve of the proclamation 
of the dogma of the Assumption, I looked out of the confessional 
of a church in a Dublin suburb. My heart fell, though it sang at 
the same time, to see the church still packed, after two and a half 
hours’ hard going, with people waiting to go to confession. We 
may have some way to go with the liturgy; but in one part of it, 
the sacrament of Penance, we are second to none. And that gives 
us the inside track. It is the Mass that matters, and—it is confession 
that counts. 
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The value of the system 


The last point is that the ecclesiastical system of Ireland, staunch 
though it may seem, is artificial and unstable, because when our 
faithful go to England, it is seen at once that the system has given 
them nothing that lasts. They lapse because we have not really 
given them the faith but propped them up with a social structure 
that made Catholic externals inevitable, putting as many practical 
difficulties in the way of missing Mass as of committing adultery 
but there was no solid core of resistant religion. 

Such are the facts, according to the English Catholic. But he 
may be prejudiced. I put more store by an Irish labourer, who was 
shocked at the morals of the English and then volunteered the 
information that “the twenty Irishmen in his lodging house were 
no better: no Mass, no prayers, all pubs and—everything.”’ At the 
other end of the social scale, I heard the Irish wife of an Irish 
surgeon working in London as sharply condemnatory of the Irish 
working girls. Dr. Heenan’s defence of the Irish probably gives a 
more balanced picture: defections are comparatively few, often 
only temporary, a yielding to temptation rather than apostasy from 
the faith. The damage is done in the children of mixed marriages, 
and among children who in general grow up in a pagan atmosphere. 
The moral is that it is hard to be a good Catholic except in a 
Catholic society. 

Or that maybe Catholic schools ought to be an article of faith. 
If so, fanfare for our teachers, who do the hardest work, the indis- 
pensable work, who are the cement binding priests and people; 
fanfare for our nuns, Christian Brothers, National school teachers, 
without whom the priests might one day be offering the sacraments 
to empty churches. 

KEVIN SMYTH 


Milltown Park, Dublin 


To run away from danger 


To run away from all danger is to run away from all respon- 
sibility and indeed from action itself; ultimately, it is the refusal 
of vocation as such. To behave in such a way is often to accept 
defeat in advance, much as we hate to admit the fact. And all the 
danger in the world cannot release us from a task which has 


become necessary. 
—HENRI DE LUBAC, S.J.: The Splendour of the Church 
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The Missionary Church 


KEVIN WALSH 


T takes a wanderer to discover new horizons. Only the nomad 

will find fresh paths continually opening up before him. That is 

one reason why there is a perennial freshness to the Church. Like 
the ‘“‘chosen race’”’ of Jews, who prefigured her, she is a wanderer. 
An exile, she roams through a succession of hostile worlds. And 
though the general plan of her route has long been plotted and the 
terrain to be crossed is well known to her, periodically the Church 
discovers what seems to be a new horizon and sets out on an 
unfamiliar path. From a new height, we might say, she is able to 
view her surroundings differently and sees better which way she 
must go. It is neither heresy nor exaggeration to suggest that we 
are living in one of those moments of discovery in which a new 
outlook has been formed, a fresh path taken. The instructions of 
our guides—the Popes and the Bishops—make it obvious. 

We modern travellers in the ranks of God’s People are expected 
to look out on the world with “missionary” eyes. Encouraged to 
become “‘apostles,” the path we are called upon to follow is, at 
least in part, a “‘missionary” one. And it is that which gives point 
to a consideration of the “missionary Church.” Inflexible bonds 
join us to the Church; if she moves so must we. Because we “‘are”’ 
the Church her qualities and her activities do not simply remain 
abstractions for us. They are facts which involve us and which are 
intended to shape the pattern of our lives. Using a process of 
divine logic, we can argue from what the Church is to what God 
wants us to be, and that is why reflection on the forces which are 
today driving the whole Church in a missionary direction leaves 
us with a practical programme for ourselves. These forces are, 
broadly speaking, two: one, a divine power, impelling the Church 
from within; the other, a challenge, attracting her from without. 


The missionary function of the Church 


Thinking about the Church and her characteristics inevitably 
means contemplating Christ—not merely because He was the 
Church’s architect, founding it and organising its structure, but 
because in a most profound sense He is also its model. Even prior 
to any consideration of those commands of Our Blessed Lord to 
His Apostles which gave a certain form to the Church, we can find 
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what we might term a preliminary sketch of it all, its blue-print, in 
His own activity. For, as we know, between His life and the Church’s 
life there is organic unity. It is as if the two were but phases in the 
growth of one thing, the one being but the flowering of the other, 
One in function, the Church, which is the Body, and Christ, who is 
its Head, breathe and act in perfect unison. And hence the fact 
that Our Lord was a person with a mission is full of significance 
for the Church. 

One of those refrains that keep breaking into the words of Christ 
is His claim to be “‘sent’”’ by God. In fact the first picture of Christ, 
the public figure, that emerges from the Gospels (for it is scarcely 
less true of the Synoptics than of Saint John) is that of the 
“missionary,” the envoy claiming to be received in the name of 
Him who sent Him. To His contemporaries Our Blessed Lord 
presented Himself as a herald and demanded that they accept the 
message He had been commissioned to deliver. For included in 
His work of salvation was the preaching to men of the joyous fact 
of redemption, and He proclaimed to as many as could hear Him 
the “‘good news” of the coming of the Kingdom of God in Himself. 
When He “‘went about all Galilee, teaching in the synagogues and 
preaching the gospel of the Kingdom” (Matthew 4:23), Christ was 
simply discharging His divine “‘mission.”” As He said Himself, it 
was to do that that He was “‘sent’’: “To other cities also must I 
preach the Kingdom of God: for therefore am I sent” (Luke 4:43). 
Like the Old Testament prophets He came to speak of salvation to 
men on God’s behalf; yet at the same time He was so much more 
than the prophets, for He was Himself the Message of salvation. 
Here God’s Word had become incarnate. When He first revealed 
His mission to His neighbours and the friends of His youth in the 
synagogue of Nazareth, Jesus made their eyebrows rise, their hearts 
harden and their hands go reaching for stones by applying to 
Himself Isaias’s words: 


He sent me to carry the good news to the poor, to announce 
to the captives deliverance and to the blind return to sight. 
—Luke 4:18. cf. Isaias 51:1 f. 


And scandalised though they were, the claim He was making was 
even greater than they probably realised: He was the envoy of 
salvation, the bearer of light and deliverance; and He was all this 
because He personally was the Life who is the Light of men 
(cf. John 1:4). 
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THE MISSIONARY CHURCH 


With this fact one era stops in its steps and another strides 
forward. Here the course of God’s revelation of salvation to man 
was changed and changed definitively. Henceforth the cryptic 
messages, the hints, the “‘partial revelations’? of many prophets 
were to be no more. The prophetic line which had kept hope alive 
in the hearts of Jews was now terminated and transcended. Since 
Christ all the preliminary bulletins of salvation have been summed 
up in one final message, for ‘‘in these days God hath spoken to us 
by His Son” (Hebrews 1:2). The promises have become reality and 
the veiled suggestions crystallised into an unmistakable fact. But 
though simplified the truth must still be proclaimed. Indeed, since 
the salvation that is announced is now an accomplished fact and 
since the “‘good news” is so much better than man had ever dared 
to hope, the need for it to be preached is all the more pressing. 
The “‘day of salvation” (2 Cor. 6:2) dawned with Christ Himself 
being sent to preach this Gospel and as long as the light lasts and 
man is able to respond to Christ’s message by his faith, the work of 
proclamation must continue. The action of the Head is taken and 
continued by the Body. Hence that clear commission of Our Lord 
to His Apostles which set the Church on her “missionary”’ path, 
ensuring that she will ever act as one with her Head: “‘Go into the 
whole world, proclaim the Gospel to every creature’”’ (Mark 16:15). 

It is in the contemplation of Christ her model, in her own faith 
' in Christ’s message and, finally, in her realisation that God, our 
Saviour, wishes all men to be saved and to come to the knowledge 
of the truth’ (I Tim. 2:4), which is Christ, that the Church finds 
inspiration for her missionary activity. But it is in these words of 
Our Blessed Lord that she finds her formal missionary mandate. 
She is sent by Him into the whole world, as a herald would be sent 
_ by a king into the streets and the market-places, to announce 

publicly and solemnly a message in his name—the “good news’ 
of salvation. She becomes a spokesman, a “‘town-crier,”’ a prophet, 
and like Isaias she is told: ““Get thee up upon a high mountain, 
thou that bringest good tidings to Sion. Lift up thy voice with 
strength, thou that bringest good tidings to Jerusalem. Lift it up: 
fear not. Say to the cities of Juda: ‘Behold your God’” (/saias 
60:9). Her task is as uncomplicated as that. From the places in the 
world where all will be able to hear her she is to proclaim fearlessly 
to everybody: ‘Here is Christ, your salvation!” In doing so she 
exercises her missionary function. For like Isaias the missionary 
Church “‘bringeth good tidings’—not merely to Jerusalem but 
“before all men” (Acts 22:15). 
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This expression ‘“‘missionary Church’ is, unfortunately, an 
anomalous one. Most of us on hearing it are assailed immediately 
by visions of sweating priests, white-clad nuns, black babies, junks 
on the Yangtse and the like; for the canonist it indicates a territory 


where the hierarchy is not established and the priests have mighty | 


privileges; while the student of missiology reduces it at once to 
the function of “implanting the Church” in what we might nastily 
term “religiously underdeveloped countries.”’ But armed with this 
command of Our Divine Lord, I think we are entitled to weave 
our way ungraciously through the host of conflicting definitions 


with scarcely a nod of recognition and content ourselves in our | 


reflections with describing it exclusively in terms of the Church’s 
obligation to proclaim the Gospel. But, lest the theological clouds 
gather, it might be prudent to go further and explain that tech- 
nically what is envisaged is a function which belongs to the whole 
Church (through an official mandate given to the Apostles) of 
presenting the “good news” of Christ for men’s acceptance. 
Obviously it is to those outside the Church that this proclaiming 
of Christ will be primarily directed, but not exclusively so. Even 
we Christians in whom the faith has long been “‘planted’”’ need to 
have the unadorned fact of Christ periodically presented to us if 
our faith is to grow strong, flower and bear fruit—and in presenting 
that message to us the Church is doing her “‘missionary” work. 


For this, as well as for the conversion (conversio prima) of the | 


unbeliever, she was “‘sent’’ into the world. True, there is an altogether 
wider sense in which it is the Church’s mission to dispense salvation 
and not merely to announce it. She is the custodian and adminis- 
trator of the channels of grace and not simply their publiciser. But 
one can notice a growing tendency among modern writers to apply 
the term exclusively to her so-called “‘kerygmatic” function of 
announcing the message of the Gospel, a work which is usually 
prior to and distinct from that of catechetical instruction and the 
administration of the sacraments. And to judge from scriptural 
usage this tendency does seem a healthy one. 

After hearing the commission we begin to look anxiously for 
the realisation, and, turning from the sketch drafted by Our Lord 
to the pages of the Acts, we find that a perfect replica has already 
been constructed by the Apostles, the first converts to Christianity, 
and the Holy Ghost. More convincingly than the words of any 
theorist they describe the “missionary Church.” Faithfully Christ’s 
message is echoed in the apostolic Church. First in Jerusalem and 
Judea, then in Samaria and finally at the ends of the earth (Acts 1:8) 
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the sound travels and grows louder. Thoroughly conscious of their 
mission to proclaim Him, the primitive communities never cease 
from their strivings to put Christ before men’s minds: like their 
Master, the Apostles go about announcing the coming of the 
Kingdom (Acts 20:15), “preaching and instructing in public and 
in private, adjuring Jews and Greeks to turn to God and believe in 
Our Lord Jesus” (Acts 20:20 f. Translation of Greek text)—even 
refusing to administer sacraments and minister to the brethren 
when it interferes with their work of proclamation—for they know 
that it is to preach the Gospel that Christ has sent them (cf. I Cor. 
1:17; Acts 6:2 ff); the deacons “‘announce the good news of Jesus” 
(Acts 8:35 of Philip) and are “witnesses” to Him (Acts 22:20 of 
Stephen); while the faithful themselves when scattered and forced 
to flee seize the opportunity to “go from place to place announcing 
the word of the Gospel” (Acts 7:4; cf. 11:19). Through her members 
—the faithful no less than the Apostles and the ministers—the 
Church heralds her message. Her actions are the concrete expression 
of her appreciation of that “mission (which she had) received from 
the Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the grace of God” (Acts 
20:24. Translation of Greek text). 

To say anything about the Church involves, of course, striking 
our heads hard and often against the solid wall of the mysterious. 
In a sense this particular function of hers is the continuation of 
the mystery of the prophets, but more especially is it the prolongation 
of the mystery of Christ. Why man should speak for God we cannot 
see. That the message of salvation should be entrusted to a few and 
the accomplishing of God’s Plan for men be made to depend on 
their proclaiming it, these are facts our intellects cannot fathom. 
And these are but the beginning. An eternal witness to the Divinity’s 
saving intentions for the world, the Son is sent by the Father to 
announce them. Himself the Word of God, He delivers this message 
by revealing Himself to men, demanding that they change their 
hearts, turn to Him and accept Him in faith. Slowly, through the 
efforts of this one person, the good news of liberation is noised 
abroad; only gradually does the light break through the darkness. 
And then the Word goes, but the message remains; the Light 
departs, yet its shining doesn’t cease. For the divine envoy sends 
His Church: ‘“‘As the Father hath sent me, I also send you” (John 
20:21); and through her He continues to speak: “‘He that heareth 
you heareth me” (Luke 10:16). Once again a miserable minority 
confronts the world with the truth of salvation, their task being 
one with the task of Christ. For they must present, ‘“‘realise’’ (to 
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use Saint Paul’s expressive term) among men the coming of God’s 
Word. (Coloss. 1:25. cf. Greek text). Into this mysterious activity 
we are all assumed: 


A chosen race . . . a holy nation, a people that God has 
acquired to proclaim the marvels of Him who has called you 
from darkness to his admirable light (I Peter 2:9 f). 


It sounds irreverent to say it but all this means that the Church 
must be forever making a gigantic nuisance of herself. Men like to 
feel secure about salvation but they seldom appreciate being told 
that they must twist their hearts from what they had become 
attached to and turn to something else. It is never pleasant to be 
asked to deny values you have spent your life affirming. It’s annoy- 
ing to have that disconcerting message of Christ perpetually 
whispered in your ear. Yet to change hearts, to challenge values, 
to whisper into ears is the Church’s mission. She must be in a 
continual state of restlessness, rushing to those places she has never 
been, re-visiting those others that she already knows, speaking to 
everybody everywhere as often as the opportunity presents itself. 
Her missionary task commits her to altruism, self-forgetfulness. 
For if she seeks to gain souls it is not for herself that she does so. 
Her work is undertaken not simply to “build up” herself but 
primarily to enrich the hearts of others. We don’t like making 
nuisances of ourselves; most of us prefer rest to activity and 
selfishness to sacrifice. But to all these things our membership in 
the “‘missionary Church’ commits us. On the one side of the coin 
is privilege: election to a chosen race, partnership in God’s Plan 
of salvation; on the other privation. How could it be otherwise 
when it is minted in the image of Christ? 


The Church in a state of mission 


Having glanced at the sketch, the moulding and the finished 
figure, we can see clearly how the Church has been divinely formed 
into a “‘missionary” body. We have explored the interior, so to 
speak, and now we must look outside. For, while the missionary 
power is there and is meant to be used, the way that current is 
harnessed, and even the extent to which it is turned on, depend 
very much upon circumstances. And circumstances vary. At one 
time unbelief will be localised and the challenge met with missionary 
expeditions; at another it might even appear to be non-existent, 
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so the Church will turn in upon herself and send missionaries 
among her own children to strengthen their faith and save it from 
falling. And if today the Church appears to be more conscious of her 
missionary function than since the days of her foundation and 
bishops are claiming that “it is the whole Church that must put 
itself in a state of mission’? (Cardinal Feltin), as it did in the 
apostolic age, it is because now, as then, unbelief is everywhere. 
A concrete understanding of the mission of the Church demands 
a realistic look at this world into which she has been sent. 

Between the time of the Apostles and our time the Church became 
a territory. In the days when there was a reality to correspond to 
the term “‘Christendom”’ part of the world believed in Christ, the 
other didn’t, and to separate the two was a formidable barrier— 
often enough an “iron curtain’? of swords! The Church was like 
a mighty castle with barred gates and stout walls to protect her. 
Inside was faith; outside was paganism. Periodically, however, 
bands of brave men would venture out among the heathen and 
these heroes were the Christian missionaries. Most were forced to 
remain at home and their only missionary hope was to support 
the others as best they could by their prayers and their alms. And 
then the walls crumbled, the pagan hordes came teeming in and 
“insider” and ‘outsider’ became hopelessly mixed. Faith and 
unbelief began to rub shoulders. 

Obviously in our world the walls have crumbled. The Church is 
no longer confined to one area. She is ‘‘catholic’”’ and wherever she 
finds herself the faithless surround her. One evident result is that 
the faith of Christians themselves is not protected as it was formerly. 
Our faith is not the hot-house flower of former centuries, developing 
in its own artificial atmosphere, sheltered on all sides from without. 
Today it must stand the buffeting of the icy winds of denial and 
controversy and bloom, for the most part, without the support of 
a thoroughly Christian society. For, among Christian countries at 
' least, the homogeneous society closed to outside influences is 
becoming rarer, a luxury which only a few can afford and, like most 
luxuries, dangerous. Even the island strongholds which have long 
resisted any direct invasion of their spiritual isolation—and Ireland, 
of course, is an outstanding example—are forced today to suffer a 
more subtle one. Under the cover of radio programmes, films and 
the like modern paganism is continually slipping through the 
defences and even the staunchest faith cannot remain altogether 
unaffected. In a world that is one, where national barriers, “‘sound 
barriers” and now “space barriers” are daily being swept away, 
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it is unrealistic to go on building walls and to rely on them alone. 
It is surely wiser to build the individual so that he will be able to 
walk fearlessly in a united world and face its unbelief without 
flinching. When the river is rising and the banks look like breaking, 
to know how to swim is man’s only hope. And for this reason the 
necessity of strengthening the individual Christian’s faith by 
ceaseless evangelisation is greater now than it ever was. Today, 
when the only real safeguard against an ever-encroaching paganism 
is a deep and truly personal faith, the Church must everywhere 
exercise her function of announcing the Gospel to Christians 
(missio ad intra) unrelentingly and with new vigour. 

But just as the Marxist making an appraisal of the world finds 
his greatest challenge in the disproportion between the “haves” 
and the “‘have nots,” so too does the Christian. The spiritual 
“have nots” are always the Church’s greatest concern. She, like 
Our Lord, must be more anxious for the safety of her own strays 
and those other wanderers that are not of her flock than she is for 
the faithful sheep following diligently at her heels. And these days 
the strays seem to be the ninety-nine. It doesn’t take long reflection 
to realise that the vast majority of our contemporaries either haven’t 
heard or haven’t listened to the message of Christ. It is easier now 
than it used to be to think on a world scale and, knowing the 
number of “separated” Christians, the millions of pagans and the 
vast area of the world that is officially committed to atheism, we 
can see that the Church is but a “‘remnant’’, an island in the ocean 
of mankind. There has always been in the Church the aching sense 
of responsibility for unbelievers, but today that pain is felt in the 
whole body. Formerly—in the days of the castle—a few accepted 
the responsibility and went out to the missions; and the rest, 
knowing that the missionary work was being done by some members 
of the Church, could afford to remain at home and feel relieved. 
Now some must still go out, but even the rest of us have our own 
“‘mission” to unbelievers. The question that faces us is no longer 
whether but where we will be missionaries. For in our world the 
Church’s missio ad extra can, and indeed must, be exercised in the 
predominantly Christian country as well as in the pagan one. 

With new demands being made from all quarters on the Church’s 
power of evangelisation it is clear what our leaders have in mind 
when they speak of the whole Church today being in a “state of 
mission.”” And when we pause to think of all this the Church’s 
declaration of a state of total war in modern times appears as 
something more than mere melodramatics. It is because she has 
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looked realistically at the world, seen the strength of her enemies 
and sensed the enormity of the struggle facing her that she is seeking 
to mobilise all her forces. She understands that the front-line can 
no longer be defended by the few—the battle rages everywhere. 
And when, through us, the Church fights it is as a “missionary” 
that she does so. For the only form of strategy that she knows is 
to proclaim the Gospel. 
KEVIN WALSH 

Collegio S. Pietro Apostolo, Viale Mura Aurelie 4, Rome 


The sin of silence 


Sometimes we decide to keep silence when the Spirit enjoins us 
to speak. The Summa of Alexander of Hales has in this regard a 
question which is scarcely found among any of the later Scholastics; 
its title: de peccato taciturnitatis. We sin by silence when we refuse 
to give to our superiors the information and advice to which they 
have a right. Authorities, on the other hand, are not to suffocate 
this frankness under crushing harshness. Saint John of the Cross 
knew by experience how easily the touchy disposition of superiors 
could engender bitterness and unleash persecution. In his Spiritual 
Counsels he does not hesitate to stigmatise the desire for mastery 
which, among the directors of the Order, was threatening to replace 
charity and justice: “And this is clearly seen when nobody raises 
protests in chapter, but everything is ceded and allowed to pass, 
because everyone is intent on pressing his own interests. This 
causes serious harm to the common good and nourishes the vice 
of ambition.”” Opportunists feign a certain docility before influential 
persons, whilst dividing out the spoils. To keep silence in the face 
of authority for no other reason than to spare one’s self unpleasant- 
ness, reveals a gross misconception of the hierarchical sense. 


—NMGR. GERARD PHILIPS: The Role of the Laity in the Church 


News and Views 


HE suggestion of Mr. Gerald McNicholl (THE FURROW, 

February, 130) that a Sacred Art Centre should be established 

in Ireland is strongly supported in a letter to the Editor. 
Monsignor Michael Moloney of Saint Munchin’s, Limerick, has 
been for many years a generous and discriminating patron of Irish 
religious artists and his Church of Our Lady of Fatima (the subject 
of an article in this review, March 1951) has helped considerably 
to turn the tide against historicism in architecture and repository 
furnishing. He writes: 

“Your art critic in the February issue may well have shown many 
of us the way out of a predicament. There is a Roman Instruction 
of 1952 using very vigorous language about such objects as the 
oleograph and the mass-produced statue. Church authority is to 
‘forbid second rate and stereotyped statues and effigies to be 
multiplied and improperly and absurdly exposed to the veneration 
of the faithful.’ How are they to be replaced? ‘Works of painting, 
sculpture and architecture,’ says the Instruction, ‘should be en- 
trusted for their execution only to men who are outstanding for 
their technique, and who are capable of expressing sincere faith 
and piety.’ 

“Three years later Cardinal Lercaro had a timely word to say. 
‘If the spirit of the divine liturgy fills the mind of the artist it will 
be easy for him to praise in the language of his age and his environ- 
ment the greatness of God; and living men will understand him 
and will join with him in his praise of God.’ And again: ‘The 
clergy, the artists and the people seem to be the three pillars on 
which the spire of the sacred building rests.’ In a similar context 
your reviewer suggests the establishment in Ireland of a religious 
art centre where artists, patrons and critics could meet and discuss 
their converging problems. Such a body, the Guild of Saint Luke, 
has been in operation for some years in Switzerland with remarkably 
happy results. 

“Candid discussion, free from cocksureness, should realise that 
‘earnest dialogue between clergy and artists’ commended by Cardinal 
Lercaro. Sincerity and patience on both sides might well result in a 
notable contribution to the dignity of worship. The movement 
might find its charter in the words of Mediator Dei: 

Modern pictures and statues, whose style is more adapted 
to the materials in use at the present day, are not to be con- 
demned out of hand. On condition that these modern arts 
steer a middle course between an excessive realism on the one 
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hand and an exaggerated symbolism on the other, and take 
into account more the needs of the Christian community than 
the personal taste and judgment of the artist, they should be 
allowed full scope if with due reverence and honour they put 
themselves at the service of our churches and sacred rites. 


NEWS AND VIEWS 


* * * 


Since its inception in 1954, the annual Liturgical Congress, held 
under the patronage of His Grace Most Reverend Dr. Kinane, 
Archbishop of Cashel, at Glenstal Abbey, has steadily pursued its 
aim of presenting the papal directives on liturgy in their bearing 
on Irish conditions. Encouraged by the success of preceding years, 
the committee has chosen again this year a subject broad enough 
to admit of fruitful treatment both from the theological and the 
pastoral standpoints. What could be at once more practical and 
more mysterious than the Blessed Eucharist? We can never flatter 
ourselves that our knowledge of it is adequate, nor that our practice 
is free from the blemishes of routine. A discussion of the Eucharist 
is always timely. 

Father Donal O’Connor, D.D., St. John’s, Waterford, wili 
read the opening paper on the relations between the Sacrament 
and the Sacrifice: The Eucharist, Our Sacrificial Food. Father D. 
Duffy, D.D., C.C., Carrickmacross, will give a survey, based on 
information collated from many correspondents, of actual practice 
today in Ireland with regard to the Blessed Eucharist: Eucharistic 
Piety in Current Irish Practice. He will touch on all the practical 
problems that exercise priest and teacher in parish and school in 
this important matter. Dom Placid Murray, O.S.B. will draw 
attention to the eucharistic doctrine contained in the Post- 
communions of the Missal: The Graces of Communion. 

The guest speaker at the Congress will be Very Rev. Herman 
Schmidt, S.J., Professor of Liturgy at the Gregorian University, 
Rome, and the acknowledged authority on Holy Week. His paper 
will be: “The Liturgical Structure of the Mass and its Restoration 
as reflected in the new Holy Week Ordo.” 

This year’s Congress coincides with the centenary of the birth 
of Abbot Marmion, the great Irish Benedictine, spiritual author, 
and precursor of modern liturgical spirituality. A Centenary 
Lecture will be delivered during the Congress, which will be held 
at Glenstal Abbey on 14-15 April. 

Bookings for accommodation should be made directly with one 
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of the following Limerick hotels, who will also arrange facilities 
for Masses: Cruise’s Royal Hotel, O’Connell Street; Ardhu House 
Hotel, Ennis Road; Glentworth Hotel, Glentworth Street. 

Congress subscription (including meals): one pound daily, 
Write: The Secretary, The Liturgical Congress, Glenstal Abbey, 
County Limerick. 


A correspondent, in Sydney for the “Living Parish Week’ held 
there last January, sends the following report: 

In what must be one of the most beautiful settings in the whole 
world, on a high promontory overlooking Manly Beach just north 
of Sydney, stand the noble buildings of Saint Patrick’s Seminary. 
These were recently the scene of the largest pastoral congress ever 
held in Australia. Many priests came from places more than a 
thousand miles away, some even from New Zealand. Some 200 of 
them, with ten bishops under the presidency of H.E. Norman 
Cardinal Gilroy, Archbishop of Sydney, met for what was called 
Living Parish Week. 

The Cardinal gave the address of welcome. A living parish, he 
said, is one in which there is a fulness of Christian life, one in which 
parish priests, assistants and people are united in heart and mind 
in promoting the interests of the Kingdom of God. Just as with 
individual men, so also in parishes, there can be various degrees of 
vitality ranging from a dynamic fulness to a sluggish deadness; 
the vitality of a parish depends more on the parish priest than on 
any other single factor. As the priest is, so, usually, will the parish 
be. The priest must be holy, but he must ever remember that it is 
not just for himself that he must live a holy life. He is to foster 
holiness in his flock by devoted and efficient pastoral work. The 
Cardinal was confident that the present Congress would contribute 
to the devotion and efficacy of pastoral work in parishes throughout 
Australia. 

The first lecture was given by Father Clifford Howell, S.J. from 
England, who had been specially invited by the Cardinal. His 
subject was “‘The Parish in the Life of the Church.’ He developed 
the theme of the Church as a living organism with a hierarchical 
structure. Through this organism, built up on the bishops, the 
divine life of grace was mediated to the people through the parishes. 
For the parish priests, as helpers of the bishops, applied the sanctify- 
ing power entrusted by Christ to the bishops by means of the Mass 
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and the sacraments administered in parishes by their authority. 
But while the Mass and sacraments have power ex opere operato, 
the vigour of divine life which the faithful derive from them is 
proportionate to their own dispositions. In order to produce these 
dispositions the Church has surrounded those elements which alone 
are necessary for validity by many rites and ceremonies intended to 
instruct the minds of the faithful and to move their wills. All these 
prayers and readings and ceremonies are the Church’s pedagogy; it 
is the duty of the priest to make use of them in the most effective 
manner. The faithful, therefore, must be taught to understand them 
and to take an active part in them, as the Popes have been urging 
for more than fifty years. The ideals and techniques of the modern 
liturgical movement are of enormous pastoral value and greatly 
help in building up a living parish. 

Discussing the “Sanctification of the Priest in Worship,” Dr. W. 
Leonard, of Manly, spoke of holiness in its essence as shown in the 
Old and New Testaments, and applied it to the priest, especially 
in his attitude to the Mass. Dr. J. G. Kelly (Wilcannia-Forbes) 
spoke on the Breviary as a means of priestly sanctification, showing 
how priests are thereby enabled to continue the prayer-life of 
Christ in His Mystical Body, and to act as mouthpieces for those 
members who will not or cannot pray for themselves. 

Father Clifford Howell, S.J., in a second lecture, explained the 
importance to the parish of a well prepared celebration of Holy 
Week. He showed that the reforms had brought back the true 
meaning of Holy Week by laying stress, not so much on the Death 
of Christ, as on the victory which He shared with the members of 
His Mystical Body through the Mass and the sacraments. Father 
J. R. Challis (Perth) discussed details of the ceremonies, emphasis- 
ing that priests need to employ every possible resource and initiative 
in training their people to active and intelligent participation. It 
was vital to employ a commentator, and a Lector to read Scripture 
passages in the vernacular, and to provide texts for the people. 

In his lecture on “The Sanctification of the People in Worship” 
Father B. Kennedy (Maitland) spoke of the Mass, sacraments, 
liturgical year and sacramentals as means to holiness; he under- 
lined the great benefits which the Australian people had derived 
from the concession to them of a vernacular Ritual. Dr. P. Murphy 
(Manly) dealt with ‘‘Active Participation of the People’’ as an 
expression of their union with Christ through Baptism. He showed 
that the Mass liturgy was social by nature, and reflected in the 
distribution of its parts the hierarchical structure of the Church. 
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Father B. O’Connor (Melbourne) discussed practical methods of 
active participation. Father Clifford Howell, S.J., analysed “‘The 
Problem of Evening Devotions” and described solutions which 
had been successful in other countries. These depended largely on 
active participation in services which had instructional value and 
good style, together with sermons of high standard. 

Dr. Percy Jones (Melbourne) handled the difficult subject of 
“Tensions in Parish Life”; there could be tensions, injuring parish 
unity, between priests themselves, between priests and teachers, 
and between priests and parishioners. The solution to all would be 
found in terms of charity. Several priests conducted symposia on 
Preaching, on Parish Visiting and on the Training of Lay Apostles. 
By good fortune Father Michael O’Connor of the Catholic 
Missionary Society of London happened to come to Sydney and 
was invited to lecture on the work of the Catholic Enquiry Centre, 
which he conducts with such success. After all the lectures there 
were extremely lively and interesting discussions. 

A remarkable feature of this very practical Congress was the 
fact that so many of the speakers chose to handle their subjects 
from a liturgical angle. This is a clear sign that the great value of 
the liturgy in pastoral work is being ever more widely recognised. 
All the priests derived much encouragement from the gracious 
presence of the Cardinal at practically every session. The manifest 
approval of His Eminence and of so many of the bishops raises 
high hopes that permanent result will follow by the application in 
parishes of Australia of the ideas and suggestions voiced during 
the Congress. There can be no doubt whatever that the Congress 
was a most successful, interesting and extremely happy occasion. 


* * * 


Two errors crept into the article “The Meaning of Lourdes” in 
the February issue. A “‘not’? was omitted on page 83, line 22. The 
sentence should read: “‘Not only truths which are defined by the 
Church to be of faith demand from the faithful an interior assent 
of the intellect.”” And a sentence on page 85 (line 11) might seem 
to imply that Saint Bernadette’s father was guilty of the theft, 
for which he was arrested and detained in jail on no other ground 
than his extreme poverty. The sentence should read: “Francois 
Soubirous, the father, had just spent nine days in prison suspected 
of a theft which his extreme poverty might have driven him to 
commit.” 
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The Christian Life of the Layman! 


I. ITS GROWTH 


“ HE Christian Church is always new, because the Spirit 
which animates it is always new.” This thought of Bossuet 
serves as an introduction and reveals the inner meaning of 

the theme which has been given us. In these words, we hear God’s 

redemptive plan through history. They put us in touch with the 
double movement of the world which seeks its final integration 
and of the Church which strives to “the completed growth of 

Christ . . . building itself up through charity.””4 

They bring us face to face with the theme which I must develop, 

“the growth of the Christian life in the layman today”’ and speak to 

us of the new type of Christian which the present world and the 

apostolic needs of the Church require. Finally, they tell us that 

God always has an answer to the troubles of the time, that this 

answer is the Church, which forms new types of men for the needs 

of each age. 


The problem 


Today’s theme can therefore be summed up as follows: what are 
the elements of the spirituality of laymen who play their part in 
the temporal realities of the modern world? The enunciation of 
the problem forces us to point out first of all, the realities of the 
two-fold task, temporal and eternal, which falls to the Christian. 
There are two divine sayings which are fundamental. The first was 
pronounced at the dawn of the world: “Increase and multiply and 
fill the earth and subdue it.”2 The second, at the dawn of the 
Christian era: ““You therefore must go out, making disciples of all 
nations, and baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all the 
commandments which I have given you.’ 

Both sayings have an imperative note of command, the force of 
an inescapable duty which must be accomplished. The first is that 


1. English text of the address delivered in Spanish to the World Congress of 
the Lay Apostolate. Published here by permission of the Permanent Committee. 
This address together with all the main lectures of the Congress is shortly to be 
published in book form by the Permanent Committee, Piazza S. Callisto 16, 
Rome, Italy. 

la, Eph. 4:13, 16. 

2. Gen. 1:28. 

3. Matthew 28:19, 20. 
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of the seventh day of the Creation, of the yet unclosed day of 
history, the day on which God creates man in His image and likeness, 
makes him lord and master of all creation, gives him the divine 
gift of fertility and calls him to finish the work begun. The second 
is the word which inaugurates the apostolic mission, with which 
the Kingdom of God begins to make its way across the turbulent 
waters of history. The first word entrusts man with a creative 
mission; the second entrusts the Christian with a redemptive 
mission. From the first divine word is born man’s basic vocation; 
to return to God and thus complete the cycle of Creation. From 
the second divine word, is born the great mystery entrusted to the 
Church: that of raising creation to the divine level; and the super- 
natural vocation of the Christian to co-operate in the mystery of 
salvation by uniting humanity in Christ to lead it to God. The 
union of the two is the reality which serves as a basis for the 
spirituality of laymen: to build a world and to sanctify it. These 
two great commands which bind the Christian to the two-fold task 
of Creation and Redemption are what constitute, according to 
Bossuet, “‘the terrible aspect of history.” 


Contemporary reality 


What interests us here is not so much the problem of the double 
task of the Christian, but the form this duty takes today, since it is 
in history that this two-fold growth of the world and of the Church 
takes place. It is likewise against this double background of world 
and Church that the Christian of every era forms and defines his 
peculiar characteristics. His spiritual life should reflect simultane- 
ously the anxieties, troubles and hopes of the Church and of the 
world in the moment in which God has providentially brought him 
into the world. 

What are these anxieties, troubles and hopes of our time? Let us 
glance quickly at the world and the Church. If we look at the world 
today, we see that a new era in the history of man has come in with 
the century. The world is going through a dizzy evolution. Scientific 
discoveries undreamt of before bring enormous technical progress. 
This in turn causes industrialisation to an extraordinary degree. 
The union of these two factors, science and technical skill, make 
for the material unification of the world. 

These deep structural changes affect the conditions of life, the 
culture and mentality of modern man. If on the other hand we 
look at the Church, we see that the material unity towards which 
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the world is marching raises the problem of its spiritual unification. 
This was the anguished and prophetic question which Cardinal 
Suhard asked: “Who will bring about the spiritual unity of the 
world?” 

The demographic, technical and social growth of the world is a 
warning to Christians that the Church must grow at the same 
rhythm of culture and history, and that it is not only geographical 
continents but human worlds which they must evangelise. If we 
study the internal dynamism of the Church, we see, as Professor 
Zeegers acutely observed, ‘‘a third era of missionary expansion is 
opening out for the Church of Christ.” 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE OF THE LAYMAN 


What is required of the Christian today 


If we have a clear vision of the Church today in the world today, 
we can deduce the fundamental characteristics of the Christian 
which our times need. For a world which is growing to adulthood, 
we have to build up an adult Christianity. Not a Christianity of 
tradition or routine, but of adopticn. Not a mass-minded 
Christianity, but a Christianity of free and conscious choice. True 
Christians, who, by the strength of their faith, the intensity of their 
spiritual lives and their profound understanding of supernatural 
truths, will be capable of accomplishing their mission in the world 
today. Christians who have reached adulthood, who have a clear 
vision of the Church and of the true dimensions of its Christianity. 
Christians who are capable of understanding how, in the course of 
history, God ushers in a new stage in His eternal plan for the 
transformation of the world in Jesus Christ. Christians who are 
bearers of a genuine Christianity in all its dimensions—in its justice, 
mercy and charity. Christians whose souls live with the times 
through which the world and the Church are passing, who feel 
the imperious necessity of carrying out their redemptive mission. 
A new type of Christian for a new world. “In the midst of the 
storms of winter,” says Charles Moeller, “‘we glimpse a spring of 
nature and a spring of Grace. From the great drama of the world 
today will emerge a double ‘epiphany,’ that of man, stronger and 
surer of himself in all the fields which the Lord has entrusted to 
him, but also laid bare, nearer to that human nakedness which the 
people of Israel knew on leaving the captivity of Babylon, which 
opened their hearts to the preaching of the prophet. The second 
‘epiphany’ is that of a religion at once richer and simpler, grafted 
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onto that ‘God, young as well as eternal’ who has so loved this 
world that He did not hesitate to give His Son to save it.’ 


Spiritual life of the layman today 


We can see new ways of achieving sanctity in the world and the 
type of spirituality suited to the modern layman. The dynamism of 
the divine power which moves the Church is evident in the develop- 
ment of the Christian life in the layman today. Little by little, the 
layman is becoming more aware of his mission in the Church and 
in the world. In the Church, he realizes that he belongs to the 
people of God, and he understands the apostolic responsibilities 
which flow from this fact. In the world, he feels the need to sanctify 
it by sanctifying himself. Through the world and the Church, he 
knows that Christ is present in history, and in world events he 
reads the saving designs of God for our times. In this way the 
ordinary man discovers his apostolic vocation and tries to develop 
his personality in the plenitude of his condition as a baptised 
person. From these realities the modern layman finds the basic 
elements to define his own spiritual physiognomy. 

These realities which are the starting point of his spiritual growth 
can be reduced to three: the conviction that he belongs to the 
Church, which is not a juridical reality but a living body; the con- 
viction that he belongs to a growing dynamic community, to the 
people of God who advance together; and finally the conviction 
that he belongs to the modern world, in which he lives, and in 
whose activities and problems he is engaged. 


Sense of the Church 


The first reality which is basic to the spiritual life is a deeper and 
more acute sense of the Church. Guardini writes: “‘An event of | 
incalculable importance has taken place and something like a | 
joyous fanfare rings through the good news: the Church has awoke 
in our souls.”” Only the future history of the Church will reveal in 
complete perspective, all the extent and transcendence of the 
incomparable pontifical documents of these last years. History will 
show how the encyclical Humani Generis leads us to the source of 
divine revelation; how Mystici Corporis leads to a Christ-Church- 
centred movement; Mediator Dei to the Liturgy; Divino Afflante 
to the Bible, and the restoration of the Easter vigil to the paschal 

4. Ch. Moeller: Mentalité moderne et évangélisation, p. 292. 
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meaning of Christianity; how all lead the Christian to feel with the 
Church, to feel he is the Church. The dogma of the Mystical Body 
of Christ, once more in full focus, reveals to the layman the infinite 
perspectives of the Kingdom of God, for whose coming he works. 

In this sense of the Church, which is the basis of his spiritual life, 
the layman begins to grasp and to live his participation in the 
triple power of the priesthood, which is both royal and prophetic. 
He knows perfectly well that if the priest alone consecrates the 
Body of Christ, he himself, by reason of the royal priesthood which 
is his by Baptism, can offer sacrifices to God, take part in the 
Eucharist—the great Action—live the profound mystery of the 
liturgical community and give to all his human activity the deeper 
meaning of a redemptive offering.® 

His sense of the Church tells him that if he cannot share the 
juridical power which Christ gave to the Hierarchy, he does how- 
ever share in the kingdom of Christ by his positive adherence to 
the directives of the Hierarchy, in his filial dialogue with the bishops 
and the information which he loyally gives them.® This same sense 
of the Church makes him aware of the fact that while only the 
Hierarchy can transmit the message of Christ faithfully and 
authoritatively, yet the witness of his word and conduct means 
that the Christian message can penetrate so many milieux which 
are closed to the priest. According to Pope Pius XII ‘“‘the faithful 
and specially the laity are in the forefront of the life of the Church.””” 

This vision of the Church means that the Christian today gives 
his sacramental life all the importance it deserves, both from the 
point of view of his personal sanctification and the social aspect 
of the sacraments. He sees the Church as the social manifestation 
of Christ, ‘‘as the permanent incarnation of the Son of God’’s and 
he sees in the sacraments “the work of Christ the Sanctifier, who 
lives in the Church.’ 

In so far as the modern layman is aware of the meaning of the 
Church, in so far does he possess a clearer, deeper sacramental 
vision. Not only does he approach the sacraments, but the theology 
of the sacraments becomes the inner mystique of his spirituality. 
He realizes that they express the nature of the Church, that social 
and visible body which is at the same time an invisible community 
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5. Cf. Romans 12: 1f. 

6. Rahner, La opinion publica en la Iglesia. 
7. Allocution, Consistory, February 1946. 
8. Mohler: La Symbolique. 

9. Mersch: La théologie du Corps Mystique. 
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in Christ, and that through the sacraments the faithful become 
one and form the Body of Christ. The community aspect of the 
sacramental life is undoubtedly one of the major developments in 
the spiritual life which give the Christian today an insight both 
temporal and eternal into the Christian community. 


Apostolic sense 


As well as the conviction that he is in the Church, the layman 
today lives another reality; he is conscious of belonging to a Church 
which is growing all the time, to a dynamic community, to a body 
which develops, to the people of God, which is marching towards 
its definitive goal. He does not find the Church static and immobile, 
but an ever-flowing redemption, the expression of Christ’s burning 
desire to save humanity. 

The layman has the feeling of belonging to the Church and to 
the world. By belonging to the Church, he comes face to face with 
the apostolic work still unfinished in its cosmic manifestation. By 
belonging to the world, he comes face to face with its deep structural 
changes. This confrontation of two realities makes him acutely 
aware of the apostolic meaning of his existence. We must face this 
world in a missionary spirit. An attitude of pastoral preservation 
will not save it. We have to bring this growing Church to its 
plenitude. Hence his conception of the Christian life as a mission 
to bring the world to Christ. 

He considers the Church to be the historic expression of the 
redemptive movement of God for humanity. He conceives of it, 
he feels it as a mission; he lives it as a missionary. Thanks to this 
missionary vision, the layman understands that the four marks of 
the Church, One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic, not only describe 
and prove its veracity, but also define its inner dynamism. The 
Christian knows that he belongs to a community which, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, at once unifies and sanctifies, gathering 
men together in the community of the sons of God. He knows that 
he belongs to a society which by reason of its catholicity tries to 
spread through the geographic and human dimensions of the 
world, and by reason of its apostolic character must work un- 
ceasingly to bring the universal salvation of Christ to men. 

Filled with this light, the modern layman regards the apostolate 
as the vital movement of the Church and as the logical consequence 
of his membership. Christ entered history. Christ is part of history. 
The mission of the Church is to spread His Kingdom. The apostolate 
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carries in itself a force which will not cease until the divine message 
has been brought to every creature. Evangelization is the great task 
which, in different forms and degrees, falls to the whole Church. 

From this concept flows the idea of his apostolic responsibility. 
Baptism and Confirmation make him a member of a living body, 
soldier of an advancing army; they give him an apostolic vocation 
and if he does not respond to it, he will be unfaithful to the mission 
which Christ has given him as member of His Church. Hence, the 
layman today is fully aware of the fact that the apostolate is not 
something tacked on to the Christian life; it is the only real Christian 
life lived in all its dimensions. The Gospel comparisons, “‘salt of 
the earth,” “‘leaven in the mass,” “light on the mountain,” guide 
his life in the infinite perspective of the redemptive task which falls 
to every Christian. 


Citizen of the world 


This apostolic spirit must work through the temporal world to 
which the layman belongs by the designs of providence. His 
spirituality will not flower by withdrawing from the world, only 
by remaining in the midst of it. Nothing is more opposed to the 
spirit of the Gospels than the ghetto or clan mentality. 

Membership of the Church does not prevent the layman from 
retaining and fulfilling his family, professional and civic duties; 
they are the providential fields in which God has placed him for 
his sanctification. As a synthesis of his spirituality, he adopts 
Christ’s prayer to the Father: “I am not asking that thou shouldst 
take them out of the world, but that thou shouldst keep them clear 
of what is evil.”2® He knows he is a member of the Mystical Body 
of Christ, which is incarnate in human realities, and to live his 
Christian vocation to the full, he lives his vocation of man in its 
totality. Everyday life with its joys and sorrows, its work and duties, 
its monotony and its unforeseen events, is the source from which 
the Christian draws the material for his own perfection. The vision 
of the spiritual value of the temporal opens up slowly but surely 
before his eyes. 

Greater contact with the Sacred Scriptures shows him how 
history converges on the coming of the Kingdom of Christ. Profane 
history is a preparation for the establishment of this Kingdom. 
He sees Creation both as the expression of divine omnipotence and 
of the love of God, which associates man with the work of its 
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perfection. By one of those admirable paradoxes which are often 
evident in God’s work, he finds that the seventh day of the Creation 
marks both the day of rest from the creative work of God and the 
divine call to man to perfect it. In this way, he seizes the meaning 
of God’s command to man as regards Creation: “increase and 
multiply and fill the earth and subdue it.” The spread of culture, 
the multiplication of the species, the development of world structures, 
man’s lordship over matter. Man, centre of the cosmos to bring it to 
God. Creatures, the path along which man discovers and reaches 
“divine power, high wisdom and primeval love.’’” 

This explains a characteristic of the Christian today: his social 
sensibility. He considers the social doctrine of the Church not as a 
rigid code of juridical relations, but as the practical expression of 
the brotherly relations which unite us to all fellowmen, a code 
which forms part of the spiritual life of the Christian. This explains 
why any aspect of the temporal life which affects the conditions of 
life of other men has religious and moral repercussions in so far as 
it facilitates or hinders the growth of the Christian life in a given 
environment. Jean Giono has expressed the beautiful thought that 
the Christian today can only find true joy in the happiness of his 
fellow men: “I have found joy. No... I have found my joy. And 
that is something terribly different. When anguish overwhelms me, 
I cannot seek refuge in flights of genius. My joy will remain only 
if it is everyone’s joy. I do not wish to pass through battles with 
a rose in my hand” (Jean Giono: Les vraies richesses). 

The basic and indispensable formation for the apostolate must 
be grounded in this attitude towards the profane, teaching every 
man to seize the divine in the temporal and to achieve sanctity 
through his earthly vocation. The great task of the hour is the 
spiritual penetration of the temporal, the reintegration of all profane 
values in an overall Christlike vision of life and the world. 

The layman must therefore understand that profane values are 
necessary to the religious life, and that it is not by throwing the 
cloak of religion over a perverted natural activity that this activity 
will be christianized. The love of God has priority over the love of 
man; yet, the first sign of the love of God is love of one’s neighbour: 
“leave thy gift lying there before the altar, and go home; be recon- 
ciled with thy brother first.” 

His attitude towards the temporal characterizes the spirituality 


11. Gen. 1:28. 
12. Dante: Inferno, Canto III. 
13. Matthew 5:23. 
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of the layman today, a spirituality which must live fully incarnated 
in the world, making harmony of the tension which often occurs 
between religion and life, making him realize that he achieves the 
plenitude of his Christian life not in spite of the world, but precisely 
because of it. 

The important thing is not to withdraw from the world but to 
live one’s temporal tasks in a fully Christian manner. The Epistle 
to Diognetos says: “‘Christians do not differ from other men either 
by the country in which they live or by their tongue. . . nor do they 
lead a life which sets them apart . . . and yet by their attitude, they 
reveal the admirable constitution of their own community . . . What 
the soul is to the body, that is what Christians are to the world.” 
A description which is echoed in Saint Cyprian’s phrase: ‘‘We do 
not say many things, we live them.” 

Incarnate in the world, but belonging to the Jaos, the people of 
God, the layman contemplates earthly realities with the same 
redemptive look as Christ. As Mouroux says: “‘The temporal is a 
wounded reality which must be loved with a redemptive love. We 
are not only permitted, we are commanded to love God’s creatures, 
and man’s efforts and joys; we must do so to grow like Christ and 
to do our duty. The Christian loves the temporal because it helps 
him to God. The Christian is not a coward who fears death, nor a 
weakling who does not dare to face the fight, nor is he vanquished. 
He is a clear-headed and determined man who knows that every- 
thing must be purified, nature, work, love, man himself, and that 
Christ is capable of purifying it all.’”’!4 

In this way, the layman discovers his full vocation: to be in the 
world in order to give it the life of Christ which it needs; with all 
men of goodwill to build a human, just and brotherly world, and, 
with the Church, to christianize it; to co-operate in God’s sublime 
plan of restoring Christ to creation through grace and the power of 
the redemption. 


Il. ITS CHARACTERISTICS 


The realities which are basic to the spiritual life of the layman 
are also those which define and mark its characteristics. Since the 
first reality of the life of the layman is to belong to the Church, his 
spirituality will be rooted in the community, in the Liturgy and the 
Bible. Since the second reality of the life of the layman is to belong 
to a growing Church, his spirituality must be missionary. Since the 

14. J. Mouroux: Le sens chrétien de l'homme. 
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third reality is to remain in the world and become incarnate in the 
temporal, the layman’s spirituality will be characterized by a 
mystique of the duty of one’s state as the expression of God’s 
vocation for him. Community-minded, liturgical and_ biblical, 
missionary and incarnate, these are the principal characteristics 
which we shall try to outline. 


Sense of the community 


The rediscovery of the social and community character of salvation 
marks one of the great stages in the life of the Church and in its 
effect on the world. The first characteristic of the militant today is 
to live the mystery of the Christian community intensely. His sense 
of the Church makes him aware of its true physiognomy: a universal 
assembly, ‘“‘a perfect community through time and space of all 
those who follow Christ.””!5 Having learnt the hard way, the modern 
man feels the heartrending need for a community and he finds it in 
the Church. “The individual moulded by liberalism and the 
renaissance had had his day; modern man saw that the human 
personality had need of an objective institution if it were to reach 
maturity; he aspired to the collective. He sought it in socialism. 
A mistaken path. Socialism was nothing but an aggregate of atoms, 
a numerical notion of effects; a frame. The vital principle was 
lacking. What it needed was a living collectivity, that is, the Church. 
The Church both a collective society and a living body distributing 
its blood to all its members.””!® 

The sense of the community has taught men to know themselves 
in the light of Christ and to learn how community of life and 
community of religion support one another and overlap. The 
workshop, the street, the office give an understanding of natural 
communities which prepare for the community whose members 
are united in faith and grace. The sense of the community means 
that the militant feels and lives the deep bonds which link him to 
all those whom God has placed in his life by providential design. 
Human solidarity in the common work to be done, in the economic 
problems to be faced, in the earthly city which must needs be built, 
becomes a powerful force which drives the layman to give himself 
more and more to the service of his fellowmen. The school, the 
factory, the office, the district, become so many fields of common 
responsibility for the militant. 

15. De Lubac: Méditation sur l’Eglise. (English translation, The Splendour o, 


the Church, London, 1956.) 
16. Dom Ildefonso Herwegen, O.S.B. 
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This feeling of the human community is ennobled and raised to 
the supernatural in the deep movement of the Christian com- 
munity. Community in Christ, in His word, in His grace. Com- 
munity born of the same sacrifice which is offered up, of the same 
bread which is eaten, of the same earthly city which is being built 
and of the same heavenly Jerusalem towards which we are moving. 

So in the modern world, while the abuse of technical skill tends 
to destroy man’s personality and to turn him into a machine or an 
automat, a genuine community spirit makes him appreciate the 
value of his human dignity and the full Christian meaning of 
fraternity. Agape, mystery of brotherly love in the community of 
the Church, is acquiring in our twentieth century, although under 
many different forms, the same community spirit and meaning as 
in the first centuries of the Church.” 


Liturgical sense 


This community spirit is most perfectly expressed in the Mass, 
“assembly of the people of God,” where the Christian community 
unites to relive the mystery of Christ, who teaches and redeems, 
where the family of God shares the same body (concorporales) by 
eating the Christian banquet of the Body of Christ at the same 
table; where the community makes a fresh start on its journey to 
the eternal city; where the redemptive plan is a reality; the reunion 
of the people of God in final and eternal alliance within His Church. 

The liturgical spirit is another characteristic of the militant today. 
Just as he is aware of the meaning of the Church, so he grasps the 
meaning of its official prayer. Just as he has an understanding of 
the community, so he has an understanding of collective prayer. 
In the liturgical assembly, he feels and lives the dogma of the 
Church. There the community spirit is vocalized. And in turn, the 
community forms this spirit, since the community of prayer leads 
to the community of action. 

Through this liturgical sense, the modern Christian has redis- 
covered the meaning of the community of the Church as the 
mystery of salvation, as the progressive movement of the people of 
God which requires from all its members not only passive and 
individual acceptance but a constant community effort. 


Biblical sense 


The layman today considers the biblical and especially the 
17, Tertullian: Apol. chap. 36. 
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evangelical and Pauline basis of his spirituality to be of special 
importance. The great liturgical reforms carried out from the time 
of Saint Pius X, and more particularly during the Pontificate of 
His Holiness Pius XII, show with clarity and precision the path 
which the Holy Spirit wishes us to take. The “‘return to the sources” 
(revertimini ad fontes) which Saint Pius X urged with such insistence 
means closer and closer union with the Eucharist and the word of 
God, which feed the Christian life. This explains, and why not say 
so, the outspoken demands of the layman in the matter of preaching. 
He wants it to be centred in God; he wants the priest to speak to 
him of God and of what God wants from him. He wants it to be 
Christian; that, as His Holiness said (14-9-1956), Christ may be 
the centre of the sermon; that Christ may be tangible without 
ceasing to be supernatural, like the voice of the prophets of Israel, 
who were men bound to the reality of their people, but above all, 
heralds of the transcendent God. 


The missionary spirit 


The spirituality of the layman makes him conceive of his life as 
a mission in the world—to bring the world to Christ. His condition 
as a living member of the Church and the peremptory commands 
of the Hierarchy give him the sense of his missionary vocation. 
In it he discovers the vast missionary dimensions of the modern 
world, that is, he understands the twofold apostolic task which is 
entrusted to him, to bring temporal realities (of which the layman 
is the depositary par excellence) to the life of the Church and to 
bring the light of the Gospel of Christ to the structures of the 
modern world. His very contact with non-Christian ideological 
tendencies makes him heed the anguish of the world and its burning 
desire for redemption. In this “common travail of all nature’, of 
which the Apostle speaks, the layman feels the desire of creation 
“to be set free from the tyranny of corruption to share in the 
glorious freedom of God’s sons.”!8 

The layman becomes the indispensable missionary who estab- 
lishes continuous contact between the world and the Church, the 
temporal and the eternal, the creative and redemptive work. 


Sanctity and the duty of one’s state in life 


A sacred notion of life viewed as a God-given vocation is the 
fundamental characteristic of the spirituality of the layman of our 
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time. He feels that God is calling him to sanctity. He knows that 
Baptism has placed the active seed and the call to perfection in his 
soul. But he knows that the holiness to which God calls him is not 
that of the religious and the more or less imperfect copy of different 
roads to sanctity. His is the layman’s vocation. He has to achieve 
sanctity as a layman and it is precisely his fidelity to this duty of 
state that gives the required unity to his life. He therefore considers 
his profane life as material necessary to his religious life, and this 
also makes him see that his spiritual life does not consist of a 
combination of pious practices in juxtaposition to his profane 
activities; rather is it this same profane life which prayer raises up, 
which the liturgy offers, which the sacraments transform in a divine 
and supernatural manner. 

Fidelity to the duty of state,as the divine vocation, gives him the 
key to his spirituality and the mystique of his action, because he 
knows that he is here because God wishes him to be here, to 
accomplish the redemptive task to which God calls him in the 
world today. 

Two imperatives spring from this vocation: to be present in the 
human and apostolic tasks which fall to him, and in this presence 
to bear witness to the fact that all life flows from God and that all 
of it, without reserve, must be lived for God. Presence everywhere, 
but presence freed from everything which is not truth and justice. 
Presence which should be a genuine spiritual testimony in which the 
vitally Christian triumphs over the apparent or superficially 
Christian. Spirituality which knows that in the long run it bears 
witness to sanctity, the highest conviction which the world needs. 


Attitude towards the world 


This position dictates his attitude towards the world. It is not a 
strange or a hostile world. He meditates and adopts the word of 
Christ: ‘When God sent his Son into the world, it was not to 
reject the world, but so that the world might find salvation through 
him.”!® He can discern its values, its anxieties and hopes, its unsatis- 
fied longing for justice, its search, sometimes inconsistent, for 
transcendental and eternal values. He can also understand its 
errors and how the good Samaritan bends pityingly to heal its 
wounds. *‘What man, above all, what Christian will not heed the 
cry which springs from the very heart of humanity, and which 
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demands more justice and charity in a world created by a just 
God” (Pius XII). 
Towards a lay spirituality 


Life as a God-given vocation; the duty of state as the road to 
God; the unification of this two-fold profane and missionary task 
in that divine vocation; the personal role of each one in the develop- 
ment of the world and of the Church—these are the guiding lines 
for the spirituality of the layman in the world today. 

In the world without belonging to the world. In the midst of 
temporal tasks but “‘free of all save Jesus.’’*° Man earthbound but 
athirst for heaven. Life lived in a Christian manner. The spirit of 
the Gospels marking out the new life for the Christian. “The 
renewal of the Spirit,” of which the Epistle to the Ephesians speaks. 
In other words, sanctity in the world. Sanctity, was it not the 
anguished longing of that ‘“‘seeker after the absolute,” Léon Bloy? 
“‘The only true sadness in this world is not to be a saint.” 


Christians who seek strength and light in prayer to accomplish , 


their task. Contemplatives in action. Those who in the turmoil of 
the world can find interior silence to listen to the ineffable word. 
Those who find solitude, not by abandoning the world, but by 
finding God in it. Those who, faithful to the teaching of the Gospel, 
find Christ in His brethren and serve Him preferably in the lowly 
and abandoned ones of this earth. In a word, those who live the 
Church’s petition in the Easter Liturgy: “Ut inter mundanas 
varietates, ibi nostra fixa sint corda, ubi vera sunt gaudia’’—‘‘So that 
through the things of this world, our hearts may be fixed there 
where there is true joy.” 
+ MANUEL LARRAIN 
Bishop of Talca 
Talca, Chile 
20. Maritain. 


Security 


The fight against what is unholy and evil must always be fought 
and conducted in the soul of the individual; it can never be replaced 
by any institution. Souls in drowsing security are more endangered 
by far than the souls of men in whom there is that essential, God- 
given “‘insecuritas humana.” 


—Michael Pfliegler: Priestly Existence (Newman, p. 275) 
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Holy Week in the Parish 


DERMOT MaclVOR 


their third experience of the restored Order of Holy Week. 

A ritual which is still somewhat novel will be adjusting itself 
one degree further to the religious habits of our people. It came 
upon us all originally at very short notice. The whole of Christendom 
was taken by surprise that early spring of 1956, except perhaps for 
a certain few who were close to the march of events. But in Ireland 
the surprise amounted to bewilderment, because here we were much 
less prepared for liturgical developments. With the universal 
liturgical movement we had hitherto little concerned ourselves, or 
thought that it meant anything in our lives. Now, in one massive 
irruption it was in the midst of us, with an authority behind it that 
could not be questioned. 

For a clergy accustomed to order its ceremonial independently 
of a congregation that was otherwise engaged, it was a rude problem 
to grapple with these new rites, which insisted on involving the 
people in the business all the time. Already at the beginning of 
Holy Week we found we had to bless the palms facing down the 
church. On that day, and throughout the week, we were often 
explicitly reminded by the rubrics that responses were to be made 
by the whole congregation; on Good Friday they even said the 
Pater Noster with us. And it culminated in the Easter Vigil with 
its lighting of candles, its public blessing of baptismal water, and 
its renewal of baptismal vows, all of which made our people active 
participants beyond all possibility of evasion. In the circumstances, 
we cannot be surprised if first performance of the new rite in 
ordinary parishes left much to be desired. How could it be other- 
wise? Merely to effect reasonably smooth execution was a major 
feat in itself. To go further, to expect a whole parish to be prepared 
and instructed to play its part, was to demand the impossible. 
There was no time for it, and few would be equipped for the task. 
Therefore, we did what we could as well as we could, and so at 
last had it all behind us; and with some little relief settled back 
again into the common ways of piety. However, there remained a 
disturbing memory. We could not forget that extraordinary feeling 
our people had shown for the new liturgy. All the parish had been 
there, with an eager interest and a readiness to join in beyond all 
that we had ever seen before. For a moment we had been in the 
presence of a great pastoral opportunity; and many a pastor must 
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have told himself that something must certainly be done about it 
before the next year came round. 

The next year has come and gone, and the third is now upon us; 
and still a little of that salutary uneasiness remains. Nor has the 
people’s will to join us yet declined beyond recall. But it is in 
danger. With every unused opportunity it will continue to weaken, 
until nothing is left but the old ritual routine, performed for a 
people who no longer wish to understand. What a pitiful end that 
would be to all our golden hopes! But it can be avoided. There is 
still time to gather those rich fruits; and the effort it calls for is 
well within the capacity of us all. 

Our own selves must be our first concern. We pastors have to 
convince ourselves of the importance of the Easter rites. Many of 
us still have to be disabused of the old idea that rites like these are 
merely ritual, that all liturgy is no more than ceremonial. We have 
to learn instead that they go deep in the life of the Church, that 
they are indeed her most vital form of expression, and therefore 
carry a grace and a message that dare not be ignored. That is true 
of the liturgy in general and throughout the year. In Holy Week, 
however, we are at the heart of the liturgy, and as close as one may 
be to the well-spring of the Church’s life. Through these forms 
the sacred mystery of Redemption becomes incarnate in our time 
and in this parish of ours, which after all is the Church in little 
and in the concrete. To take part in them must, therefore, be a 
profound experience; and the new Order makes this easier to 
apprehend. By some deft re-arrangement, and a happy use of 
sober innovations, it has made the sacred ritual more intelligible, 
and has at the same time effected a fellowship of action between 
clergy and people. 

On the other hand, we may safely abandon the dictum that 
declares the Irish to be an unliturgical race. After what we have 
just considered, to say the like of any actively Christian people is 
something of a slander, if not actually a contradiction in terms. 
We are not certainly a ritualistic people. Ritualism as a cult has 
no appeal for us, and ceremonial precision for its own sake we 
should find boring to an intolerable degree. But if only such close 
bondage is not laid upon us, then I think there is scarcely another 
people that would so delight in the sacred forms of Christian 
worship. Our restless Celtic spirit would launch itself eagerly 
amongst them, in never-ending search for the divine reality. How- 
ever, the experience of two years ago is itself sufficient answer to 
the charge. 
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HOLY WEEK IN THE PARISH 


With the conviction achieved that the Holy Week rite has an 
important meaning for our parish, we are ready for our main task, 
which is the preparation of our people. It is not really a difficult 
one. We may commence as far back towards elementary principles 
as may be necessary; and we can be quite content to spread the 
effort over successive years. Our own zeal, and the capacity of our 
parish, will be the measure of our progress here. 

I suppose we all have been encouraging the use of Holy Week 
books. That is an excellent provision to make, and may well be 
called indispensable. It means that large masses of our congregation 
will be already well acquainted with the rite, and ready for the 
demands we shall be making upon them. It is not, however, the 
major part of the work. All it does is to give us more intelligent 
bystanders. We have still to engage both these and their less literate 
companions actively in the liturgy, so that none fails to contribute 
his part to the one great harmonious act of worship. 

It is scarcely possible that any parish in Ireland has not yet been 
_ given at least a rudimentary introduction to the Holy Week rites, 
if nothing else the spectacle of their performance. That much may 
be taken for granted. The first words, therefore, that a pastor will 
say will be merely to remind his people that the sacred days are 
at hand once more. These words should be said in good time, in 
_ the beginning of Lent, even perhaps as early as Septuagesima when 
the first Lenten shadow appears. They need not be other than 
brief; and in themselves these words of reminder will be already 
an exhortation to be alert and spiritually prepared. As the weeks 
go by, the pastor will develop his remarks and bring them to bear 
on the individual days, Palm Sunday, Holy Thursday, Good Friday, 
Holy Saturday. Perhaps one may offer an example here. Of Good 
Friday one might speak somewhat as follows: 


On Good Friday, as on Holy Thursday, there will be only one 
service held in the church. To this we should all gather as the 
one great family of the parish. Good Friday is the day of 
Our Lord’s passion and death on Calvary, and that is why 
the central place in the service is given to the cross, which will 
be unveiled and offered for our veneration. That will be our 
opportunity to re-affirm our gratitude and our faith. Before 
the cross is unveiled, the priest will recite prayers for all the 
needs of the Church; and before that again there will be 
readings from the Scriptures, and from Saint John’s account 
of the passion. To all the prayers that will be said there is one 
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simple answer, the word Amen. Don’t hesitate to join the 
choir in singing or saying this response. At the end of the 
service we shall receive Holy Communion, the same Body of 
our Saviour that hung on the cross for our redemption. As a 
preparation for Communion the Pater Noster is said, and you 
are expected to join the priest in saying it. It is our grace 
before meat, the common prayer of God’s family as they stand 
about their heavenly Father’s table. 

A commentary of this sort, short as it is, brings one face to face 
with the rite in its concrete reality. In particular, it makes the pastor 
acutely aware of the many material preparations he must attend to. 
How, for example, is the adoration of the cross to be ordered? Can 
one procure duplicated copies of the Pater Noster, made out 
phrase by phrase, for distribution through the church? How shall 
one make known the purport of the orationes fidelium, by one 
global announcement before they commence, by putting the infor- 
mation on large boards to be raised aloft in sight of the congregation, 
or by interrupting the moment of silent prayer after each Flectamus 
genua? To the needs of Good Friday add those of Holy Saturday, 
of Palm Sunday, and even of Holy Thursday, and it is quickly 
evident that we have here reached the most exacting part of our 
task. It is one, however, from which there is no dispensing oneself. 
Without such preparation there will be hesitancy and confusion; 
and where these are, there is no clear message from the ritual or 
souls attuned to receive it. So we must take up this burden, must 
make out our list of things needed, instruct our sacristan and our 
choirmaster to procure them, and remain vigilant until ali is in 
readiness. Of course, this is a burden that grows lighter with the 
years. Very soon our material arrangements will have become 
established practice that is a strain on nobody; and no more 
arduous duty will be left than the annual practice for the altar 
servers. When this stage is reached, we can lift our eyes and look 
towards the future. Each year we can plan further improvement, 
for example, a larger participation of the people in the responses 
of the Mass, or in such chants as the Gloria laus of the Palm Sunday 
procession. Along this road there is really no limit to our advance; 
and we can spend ourselves forming a people who will enact the 
sacramenta dominicae passionis with a perfection matched by their 
own inner dispositions, a “genus electum, regale sacerdotium,” 
to declare His virtues who hath called us out of darkness into His 
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of the ceremony arrives. We must then be ready with a few brief 
sentences to alert minds and hearts for what is to come. These 
words will of course be spiritual, but where necessary they will also 
offer material guidance. For instance, before the Easter Vigil, one 
would remind the congregation to have their candles ready, to be 
prepared for the sudden darkness in the church, to refrain from 
lighting their candles until that is done for them by the appointed 
servers with tapers lit at the Paschal Candle. In the course of the 
ceremony itself, similar short admonitions could introduce the 
several significant moments, such as the adoration of the cross 
and the communion on Good Friday, and the prophecies and 
blessing of baptismal water on Holy Saturday. With these light 
touches from time to time, the Opus Dei we had so long prepared 
would move smoothly to its fulfilment. Soon a great liturgy would 
again have been accomplished, to inform us all more deeply with 
the spirit of Christ, and to gather us more firmly into His body 
which is the Church. 
DERMOT MacIVOR 

Ardee, County Louth 


Unknown donors 


Not one of us knows to what extent he is living by the power of 
grace which flows into him through others—by the hidden prayer 
of the tranquil heart, the atoning sacrifice offered up by persons 
unknown to him, and the satisfaction made on his behalf by those 
who in silence offer themselves for their brethren. It is a community 
of the deepest and most intimate forces. They are silent, for nothing 
noisy can produce these substantial effects. But it cannot resist 
them because their source is God. 


—ROMANO GUARDINI: The Church and the Catholic 


Chronicle 
FILMS 


7y*HE Portrait of the Artist according to Hollywood has been 
i one of the stock jokes of film criticism from The Great Lie to 
Song to Remember, and second only to the joke about Holly- 
wood and the Bible. That Huston’s Moulin Rouge was not exactly 
a joke was due to its careful composition in colour of a period 
Montmartre; though the temperament and career of Toulouse 
Lautrec were hopelessly distorted and vulgarised. Viewed in the 
light of such past history Lust for Life (Grafton), despite its loud 
title, does handsomely for Vincent van Gogh and awakens new 
hope for this kind of theme in the cinema. 

The director (Minnelli) was clearly determined to be honest and 
tasteful, and there is no doubt about the visual success of the film. 
Scores of van Gogh canvases from museums and private collections 
all over the world have been film-photographed and skilfully 
disposed into groups in the story. Even at its present technical 
pitch the camera can never give us more than the near-reproduction 
and purists may remain dissatisfied with this substitute. To my eye 
they were brilliant and exciting. Minnelli has then surrounded 
them with the proper scenic backgrounds to van Gogh’s life, most 
of them shot on location in Belgium and Provence. Thus we move 
over and back continuously between the raw material of inspiration 
—a photographed cornfield or orchard, a night-café or van Gogh’s 
bedroom as it was in Arles—and the transfigured product on 
canvas. The prevailing quality of light is quietly adapted to the 
successive phases of the painter’s ten-year career: beginning with 
grey murky scenes in the Belgian Borinage, mingling gradually 
with sombre Millet and Rembrandt shades, changing to a lighter, 
rich colouring for the Paris period, when van Gogh encountered 
Impressionism and Japanese prints, and bursting finally into the 
full sunlight of Provence, blazing in stillness or whirling and sul- 
phuric in the mistral. 

Perhaps, after all, this kind of process was heralded in Moulin 
Rouge. But to match this sort of fidelity the biographical facts, 
though condensed, are not falsified. The painter’s brother Theo is 
played with authority by James Donald, Gauguin rather too 
brutally by Anthony Quinn, and we have a few words each from 
Seurat, Pisarro and some of the Impressionists. Quotations from 
van Gogh’s letters to Theo are incorporated into the script, though, 
curiously enough, the main source is a novelette biography by 
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Irving Stone written twenty years ago. In between these two sources 
we bump rather roughly over fictional dialogue in modern American, 
most of it too colloquial and commonplace in quality. This more 
than the American accent (for which they can hardly be blamed) is 
the one upsetting feature of the film. 

Inevitably perhaps the dramatic shaping of the story has resulted 
in some simplicities and vagueness about van Gogh’s inner life, 
his temperament, creativity and so on. Kirk Douglas does indeed 
give a remarkable performance in a kind of part he has not tried 
before. He conveys the emotionalism and instability of van Gogh 
and also the essential lovability which shone clear on occasion. 
This is a portrait of any driven artist caged by the world, another 
misfit in society, a failure in love and an alien to the God of common 
worship. But it keeps to the facts in that van Gogh agonizes chiefly 
over his work, and in so far as the problems of human love are kept 
in their secondary place. Yet the sketching of his maladroit relations 
with women and with Gauguin is inadequate, and all the bandying 
of the word “love” fails to define clearly enough van Gogh’s 
elemental feeling for the earth and the sun, which was his love and 
worship. Moreover the old ambiguity of the artist’s ‘‘madness’’ is 
left full in the way of the popular mind. One could all too easily 
conclude from this film that van Gogh was a great painter 
because he was mad, or confuse the urgency of creation with the 
frenzies of dementia. If script-writer and actor had made a few 
such distinctions this film might have been a classic. 

The cinema provides so much visual luxury nowadays that the 
effect may very well be glutted appetites and eyes incapable of 
wonder or exact observation. Sayonara, in Technicolour and 
Technirama at the Adelphi, exploits rather easily the exotic features 
of Kyoto, Japan—Oriental costumes, salutations, manners, flower- 
gardens, architecture and theatre. We are given glimpses of two 
traditional kinds of entertainment—the puppet theatre and the 
Kabuki—and also of contemporary Japanese variety in an all-girl 
revue company (called the Matsubayashi) whose members are said 
to maintain a vestal virgin tradition and therefore fascination. 
Apart from these brilliant incidentals, however, this story of a 
clash between U.S. military regulations and fraternising personnel 
in post-war Japan runs rather heavily for two and a half hours. 
Marlon Brando plays the air ace from the Deep South military 
aristocracy who goes Oriental through a love affair with a Japanese 
actress (Miiko Taka). He distracts rather than commands attention 
with another of his highly deliberated, extremely muttered per- 
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formances. The attitudes exhibited to love and duty remain wholly 
novelettish. Yet the film seems intended as a weighty counterpart 
to The Teahouse of the August Moon and is comfortable, glossy 
entertainment of a kind. 

Otherwise February brought neither value nor sensation to the 
Dublin cinemas. The New Corinthian showed a thriller-—The Man 
who Squealed—which fell over itself trying to be different. Belief in 
this self-conscious product was shattered from the start by an 
opening sequence in which a gang rob a bank in a sort of balletic 
style complete with stage masks and weaving gestures. It was 
relieved however by a minor Fernandel film on the same programme, 
Fernandel Joins the Army, which is amusing in a leisurely 
unambitious way. 

PETER R. CONNOLLY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


TELEVISION 


HE BBC Television broadcasts for schools was inaugurated in 

September last year. The new term’s series began in January 

and the types of programme now being presented are worthy 
of comment. 

There is a twenty-five minute transmission every day of the week 
from Monday to Friday. Four of the five weekly broadcasts are 
planned as series, the fifth, Spotlight, is concerned with events of 
interest that are in the news at the time. The different series seem 
to me admirably planned: the individual programmes in each 
group are complex and varied, focussing attention on various 
aspects of the general theme of investigation. The series Science 
and Life, for example, is currently investigating the subject “Materials 
for Building.” So far, programmes on Bricks, Timber, Glass and 
Windows, Cement and Concrete have been taken as specific 
examples of building materials in use today. This group of broad- 
casts ended with a session entitled ‘Testing Materials” in which 
such eminently practical questions as ‘“‘How strong should a wall 
be?’’ were asked and answered by some very convincing demon- 
strations. Another series, dealing with life and work in lands 
overseas (Australia is being “‘done’’ at present) has included talks 
and film on “The aboriginal tribes of the lonely interior,” ‘Life in 
the cities and in the coastal area,” ‘“‘Power and water from snow.” 
Friday’s programme, Characters in Action, presents a selection of 
scenes based on stories from English drama. Children who are 
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lucky enough to have Television laid on in school, have seen in 
these broadcasts dramatic presentations of “Mark Antony, Brutus 
and the Mob,” ‘“‘The Rise to Power’ and “The Downfall” of 
Macbeth, and are soon to see the downfall of Malvolio and that of 
Dr. Faustus. (The prevalence of “downfalls” in this group must be 
attributed, I think, to the necessity of concentrating the essence of 
plays into a half-hour transmission.) 

Spotlight deals, on the whole, with more mundane matters, 
presenting sometimes the work of people who serve the com- 
munity (the Police Force, the Fire Service), sometimes recording 
current events (the Perth Bull Sales), sometimes giving further 
detail on matters that are far from mundane—‘‘Rockets and 
Satellites’”’ broadcast shortly after the launching of Sputnik I. 
More recently a session was devoted to the demonstration of the 
type of equipment used by Dr. Fuchs and his party in the Trans- 
antarctic Expedition. 

The benefit of seeing all these things, of having the explanations 
given by people who are actually ‘‘on the job,” experts at their 
own craft, is obvious. It is important however to realise that these 
programmes are essentially supplementary. They do not claim to 
supplant the work of the teacher, or even to replace the sound 
broadcasts to schools. Their value and their virtue lies in the fact 
that they are supplementary, a treat which indirectly helps children 
to appreciate the value of knowledge and to rejoice in seeing a 
job well done. In some respects they are as valuable to the teacher 
as they are to the pupil. They provide what every teacher of lessons 
on “Life in other lands’’ must often have longed for: first hand 
knowledge of what it is like to live there and how things (e.g. rice- 
growing, lumbering, etc.) are done. 

The broadcasts dealing with different trades and with members 
of the public service and their work are invaluable to the teacher 
who has to advise his pupils on careers after school. In general these 
programmes give a sense of civic pride and an appreciation of what 
is entailed in the complex administration of a modern community. 
Friday’s programme gives children the chance of seeing the charac- 
ters of Shakespeare and Marlowe as figures of flesh and blood and 
not simply as lines in their school text, they have the opportunity of 
sharing the experience of great drama. 

Television’s For the Schools is planned as an aid to teaching, an 
aid which aims to fill some of the inevitable gaps in a child’s 
experience. At present, with the programmes confined roughly to 
one half-hour daily, there is little danger of TV becoming a menace 
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in the school. The brevity of the broadcasts is in itself a help to the 
planners in providing material of interest and in attaining a high 
standard of success in production and presentation. Television’s 
service to education is by no means confined to the school broad- 
casts. Programmes of specific instruction like Gardening Club, 
Do It Yourself, TV Dressmaking, are all excellent in their way, 
All provide something which is outside the scope of Radio—the 
actual demonstration of how to do things, whether it be the pruning 
of fruit-trees, making a blouse, or papering a bedroom. But even 
leaving aside such programmes as these, the power of TV in 
broadening our mental horizons is remarkable. 

High on the list of praiseworthy achievements I should put the 
current series of Sunday Night plays entitled Television World 
Theatre. Few, I imagine, have really enjoyed al/ of the plays so far 
presented. Shaw’s Heartbreak House must have seemed tedious and 
dated to many viewers, but the excellence of the production had to 
be admired. Many, I am sure, who were unmoved to learn that 
“Christopher Fry . . . writes with the verbal flourish of the first 
Elizabethans” or that “His verse twinkles with wit and shimmers 
with imagery” must nevertheless have welcomed the opportunity 
of seeing Dame Edith Evans in the role of the Countess in The 
Dark is Light Enough. And it was an inspired move to cast Tony 
Hancock as The Government Inspector in the play by Nicolai 
Gogol: the very thing to woo back those who, after an initial good 
laugh at the rantings and ravings of Hecuba and Cassandra in the 
Women of Troy (the production was at fault here) suddenly realised 
that it was a tragedy and was meant to be taken seriously. 

Another sphere in which TV has done excellent work is in the 
serialised presentation of the work of famous novelists. Within the 
past year there have been some outstanding successes, among them 
David Copperfield, Jane Eyre, Villette, Precious Bane and the 
current adaptation of Pride and Prejudice. Those who are familiar 
with these novels are occasionally disappointed at the cutting that 
is inevitable in such adaptations. I thought Vanity Fair suffered 
most in this respect, much of the atmosphere and the humour of 
the novel was missing in the TV production. But, judged as adapta- 
tions, they are on the whole remarkably good. The casting, in many 
instances, has been well-nigh perfect. Peggotty and Mrs. Micawber, 
Jane Eyre and Madame Beck, Darcy and Elizabeth Bennet lost 
nothing by being presented on the TV screen. Those who were 
making their acquaintance for the first time were fortunate in 
seeing such authentic portrayals of these classic figures of fiction. 
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No account of the role of TV in the education of the people 
should leave out of account the efforts being made to present 
science to the masses in terms which they can understand. But this 
is a topic too vast to be considered in a concluding paragraph. Let 
us say a valiant attempt at popularization is being made, and for 
the moment, we must leave it at that. 

The BBC has given (both on sound and on Television) excep- 
tionally good coverage to the significance of the Centenary 
celebrations and to the meaning of Lourdes. 

On the feast of Our Lady of Lourdes the TV news bulletin 
included a film of the scenes at the grotto and of the High Mass 
and processions which opened the Centenary year. 

Lourdes was the subject of Press Conference when Bishop Dwyer 
of Leeds answered questions from the panel on the miracles at 
Lourdes. This programme was a joy to watch. The personality of 
Dr. Dwyer made what might have become a somewhat cantankerous 
and arid discussion into a lively, humorous and immensely human 
half-hour. 

Though all of the members of the panel disagreed vigorously on 
various matters with the views of His Lordship, they all (all but 
one, to be exact) seemed impressed by his forthright manner and 
by the admirable clarity of his explanations. 

ETHNA CONWAY 


Belfast 


Love the Church as she is 


We must, therefore, love the Church as she is. Only so do we 
truly love her. He alone genuinely loves his friend who loves him 
as he is, even when he condemns his faults and tries to reform 
them. In the same way we must accept the Church as she is, and 
maintain this attitude in everyday life. To be sure we must not let 
our vision of her failings become obscured, least of all by the artificial 
enthusiasm aroused by public meetings or newspaper articles. But 
we must always see through and beyond these defects her essential 
nature. We must be convinced of her indestructibility and at the 
same time resolved to do everything that lies in our power, each in 
his own way and to the extent of his responsibility, to bring her 
closer to her ideal. This is the Catholic attitude towards the Church. 


—ROMANO GUARDINI: The Church and the Catholic 
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Documents 
PRAYER FOR TEACHERS 


The following prayer for teachers composed by the Holy 
Father was published in L’OSSERVATORE ROMANO of 29 
December. An indulgence of 1,000 days is attached to the 
devout recitation of it by a teacher. 


ncarnate Word, Teacher of teachers, our most adorable Jesus, 
Who came into the world to point out for men, through Thy 
infinite wisdom and inexhaustible goodness, the road to 
Heaven, graciously hear the humble prayers of those who follow 
in Thy footsteps and desire to be Catholic teachers worthy of the 
name, by teaching souls the straight paths that lead to Thee, and 
through Thee, to eternal happiness. 

Enlighten us, that we may not only avoid the wiles and snares 
of error, but also penetrate the truth and come to that light which 
makes what is most essential most clear, and therefore, best fitted 
for the intelligence even of children, in whom Thy own Divine 
simplicity is most specially reflected. Visit upon us the help of 
Thy creative Spirit that when we are called upon to do so, we may 
teach worthily the doctrine of the Faith. 

Give us the ability to adapt the still unripened minds of our 
pupils, to foster their fresh and beautiful energy, to understand 
their weaknesses, and to bear with their sportive restlessness. 
Help us to become children ourselves, yet without abandoning the 
authority of our duty, in imitation of Thee, Lord, who became one 
of us without laying aside the lawful might of Thy Divinity. 

But above all, fill us with Thy spirit of love; with love for Thee, 
our one perfect Teacher, that we may immolate ourselves in Thy 
service; with love for our profession, that we may see it as a noble 
vocation, and not as a common task; with love for our own sancti- 
fication, as the principal source of our work and our apostolate; 
with love for truth, that we may never knowingly cut ourselves off 
from it; with love for souls, given to us to mould and to train 
in truth and goodness; with love for our pupils, that we may make 
them good citizens and faithful children of the Church; with love 
for our dear children and young people, a true fatherly love, 
higher, wiser, and purer than the natural love of a parent. 

And do Thou, O Most Holy Mother Mary, under whose loving 
eye the Child Jesus grew in wisdom and in grace, intercede with 
Thy Divine Son, and beseech for us an abundance of heavenly 
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grace, that our work may redound to the honour and glory of 
Him Who, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, liveth and reigneth, 
God world without end. Amen. 


DOCUMENTS 


INDECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The following statement from the Bishops of Ireland 
was issued to the Press on 31 January 1958. 


/WXHERE have been widespread complaints confirmed by the 
_ Speramnein evidence that our country is being flooded with 

enormous quantities of books and magazines which are 
detrimental to public and private morality. These publications 
describe in vivid, suggestive manner, and often with illustrations, 


crimes of violence and unchastity; they have no literary value 


whatever and are simply a form of profiteering on the corruption 
of the young. 

Persons who regard profit as the supreme consideration in life 
attach no importance to the preservation of public order and 
morality. But every right-minded person must regard with great 
concern the rising tide of juvenile delinquency and the decline of 
moral standards, which are sure signs of decadence. The main- 
tenance of public order and peace, the safety of the home, the 
moral purity and innocence of youth should be defended with the 
greatest energy and determination. 

Our Catholic people need no reminder that one of their most 
important obligations is the defence of Catholic morality, especially 
in that sacred sphere where the health and vigour of the race, the 
purity of domestic life and the sanctity of marriage are involved. 
Catholics in other lands are today called on to be faithful to the 
teaching of their Church even at the cost of great suffering and of 
life itself. Surely our Irish Catholic people will not allow the moral 
teaching of their Church to be undermined by a small minority 
who put private profit or pleasure before the law of God and the 
public good. 

We remind all parents that they have a strict duty to preserve 
their children by due warning and discipline from the dangers of 
these evil books and magazines. Parents would regard with horror 
any contact of their children with physical filth or physical poison; 
moral filth and moral poison are greater evils. 

Children and adolescents should be clearly taught that it is wrong 
to read evil books for the sake of pleasure or curiosity. Loyalty to 
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Our Divine Lord and to His Immaculate Mother will recall to 
them their duty to keep themselves from everything that would 
defile or dishonour. 

We strictly warn newsagents and booksellers that they incur 
grave sin if they sell books or magazines which incite to the com- 
mission of violence or unchastity; Catholics who persist in importing 
or selling such matter are not worthy to receive the sacraments. 

Signed 
+ WILLIAM MacNEELY, 
Bishop of Raphoe 


+ JAMES FERGUS, 
Bishop of Achonry 
Secretaries. 
31 January 1958 


A Window of love 


The age in which we live may be an ignorant age, an age of hero 
worshippers and autograph hunters, in which no man is of value 
unless he is brilliant or glamorous or featuring in the headlines. 
But it is the age into which we have been born and it is the duty of 
Catholics not to despise the age but to leaven it with Catholic 
principles and with love. To fight the block ideals of the abortionists, 
and the birth controllers, and the sterilisers of the unfit, and the 
murderers of the old and infirm. And then to add what is missing 
to this Welfare State, a respect and a love for men. Have you ever 
when walking at night passed a warm lighted window and caught 
a glimpse of a family seated within? You have immediately a 
wistful feeling of exclusion. All this is what you can supply toa 
modern world, a window of light and love. The State will build 
you marvellous factories, and hospitals and schools, all built in 
cool cold steel, and marble and stone. It will be for you with your 
warm hands and hearts to turn to your neighbour and light the 
fires in these ice boxes and turn them into homes. The State will 
give men security, but only you can give them love. We can never 
catch up with the love of God. But it might help us to do so if we 
catch up with the love of men. 


—THE BISHOP OF SHREWSBURY, England (Advent, 
Pastoral ’55). 
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New Books 


The Diocesan Priesthood. A Study in 
the Theology and Spirituality of the 
Priesthood. Eugéne Masure. 
London: Geoffrey Chapman. 1957. 
Pp. 255. Price 18/-. 

THE author of this book is a 
distinguished theologian—two of his 
books have already appeared in 
English, The Christian Sacrifice and 
The Sacrifice of The Mass. The 
present work was prompted by his 
experience for many years as Director 
of the Major Seminary of Lille, where 
he was troubled by the paradox “‘that 
a student could become a priest and 
leave the seminary without ever having 
learned in class just what his priest- 


hood is.” Books of spirituality in 


their edifying, exhortative way only 
partially made up for this lack. Canon 


- Masure set himself to find out by a 
scientific theological examination in 


what the diocesan priesthood consists 
and whether it can be said to have a 
distinct spirituality. He published 
his views in 1939 in a book entitled 


L’Eminente dignité du _ sacerdoce 
diocésain, which attracted much 
attention. Later an enlarged and 


corrected edition appeared and it is 
this which has now been translated 
into English. 

The subtitle suggests the twofold 
division of the book. Part 1 treats of 
the theology of the priesthood; Part 
2 of its spirituality. The Council of 
Trent defined that the priesthood was 
conferred upon the Apostles at the 
Last Supper when Our Lord enriched 
their souls with the sacred power to 
offer the Mass. In the view of some 
theologians, the essential power of 
the Christian priesthood is reduced to 
the power of consecrating the Holy 
Eucharist and administering the other 
sacraments that derive from it. 
There is no essential difference between 
priest and bishop; the hierarchical 
differentiation flows from a source 
exterior to it. Canon Masure criticises 


this view. Christ, he argues, was 
priest not only on the Cross but from 
the moment of the Incarnation. His 
ordination is the Incarnation itself 
and His whole life was filled with 
pastoral and redemptive labour. The 
Apostles were assimilated to Christ 
the Priest in all His ministerial duties 
and to their successors, the bishops of 
the Church, has passed the fullness 
of the priesthood, a fullness in which 
the subordinate clergy participate. The 
author criticises the view he opposes 
as too individualistic; according to it 
“the duties of pastoral charity ... 
appear to have been imposed after 
the fact, and as it were from without.” 
The exposition of these two views 
and the criticism of them occupy 120 
pages of the book, which though 
sometimes difficult (not for lack of 
clarity in the writing but because of 
the nature of the argument) are 
necessary to establish the thesis of 
the author. This reviewer found the 
author’s reasoning convincing. 

The priesthood consists in the 
participation in the pastoral charity of 
the bishop. Can the diocesan priest- 
hood be said to have a distinct 
spirituality? The true inward law of 
the diocesan priesthood is apostolic 
charity and the author, in chapters 
of rare penetration (and of great 
spiritual profit), shows how this forms 
a special spirituality, different from 
that of the religious; reconciling 
action and prayer; integrating the 
two sides of the priesthood, that 
turned towards God and that turned 
towards man; shaping such borrowings 
as it has made from the pieties of 
religious; determining its own 
asceticism. These chapters of the 
second part of The Diocesan Priest- 
hood are compelling, indeed exciting 
to read. The experienced reader will 
find many profitable conclusions to 
draw from the author’s reasoning, 
about diocesan retreats, about relations 
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with one’s bishop (he recommends 
Racine’s “‘Un peu moins de respect et 
plus de confiance’’), about the necessity 
of keeping close to the people and so 
on. There remains with the reader, 
with one reader for the first time, a 
clear vision of the priesthood, simple 
in its outline, with solid foundations 
in theology. 

In recommending the first book 
from his lists to be reviewed here, 
this reviewer would welcome the 
young enterprising Australian pub- 
lisher, Geoffrey Chapman. With this 
title he has made an_ excellent 
beginning. 

J. G. MCGARRY 
Maynooth 


Solovyev: Prophet of Russian-Western 
Unity. Egbert Munzer. London: 
Hollis and Carter. Pp. 154. Price 
12/6. 

VLADIMIR SOLOVYEV, the Russian 

genius—for he was certainly one— 

was born in 1853 and died, still 
young, but leaving behind him an 
astonishing corpus of writings, in 

1900. In 1889, “in the name of a 

hundred million Russian Christians,” 

he uttered his Amen to Rome in 

Russia and the Universal Church. 

Seven years later he made _ his 

profession of faith as a Catholic, 

but a Russian Orthodox he was and 
remained in spirit till his death. 

There is some doubt as to whether 

he died a Catholic or an Orthodox 

death. Probably he did both, as he 
had lived a Catholic and an Orthodox 
life. He saw no incompatibility in 
belonging simultaneously to Russia— 
the Russia of the spirit—and to the 

Church Universal. In his last book, 

The Three Discussions, published in 

a revised version shortly before his 

death, he was still proclaiming Tu es 

Petrus. 

Philosophy, ethics, aesthetics, 
theology, mysticism filled his mind 
and flowed abundantly from his pen. 


He was above all a mystic, a lover of 
the Divine. He had a mystical woman. 
friend, no human woman, but Sophia 
herself, the Divine Wisdom, ‘“‘the 
eternal friend.” Three times during 
his life he saw her, the first time 
when he was only nine. He was at 
Mass on the Feast of the Assumption 
and suddenly he beheld her, smiling 
at him and in her hands ‘“‘flowers 
from the meadows of Paradise.”’ Years 
later he saw her again in an unlikely 
place, the reading room of the British 
Museum. She arranged a. third 
meeting with him in Egypt, and he 
saw her there in the desert at dawn, 
as beautiful as the first rays of creation. 
For her sake he gave up every earthly 
love. At the age of nineteen he took a 
vow of virginity. An affectionate man, 
he fell in love once or twice during 
his life, but he kept faith with Sophia 
till his death. 

In 1898, two years before his death, 
he visited Egypt again and had another 
vision, this time of AntiChrist. The 
prophecies of St. Malachy haunted his 
mind: Lumen in coelo, pastor bonus, 
religio depopulata, Pater Romanus, 
apostasia, finis mundi. 

A certain amount has been written 
by Catholics about this strange and 
impressive personality. Helen 
Iswolsky’s Soul of Russia has a 
chapter on him and a photograph of 
the bearded ‘‘sage from the East” 
for whom Leo XIII had a fatherly 
affection after the publication of 
Russia and The Universal Church. 
Mgr. d’Herbigny’s life of him was 
translated into English under the 
title of A Russian Newman—though 
that was no true description of him. 
Karl Pfleger’s Wrestlers With Christ 
has an excellent essay on him. The 
present book by Dr. Egbert Munzer 
gives a good analysis of the whole of 
Solovyev’s work, including the 
remarkable The Meaning of Love 
(1892-4). 

A Publisher’s Note sketches the 
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career of Dr. Munzer himself, from 
his birth in Bavaria in 1897 till his 
untimely death at Quebec, where he 
was Professor of Sociology and 
Statistics at Laval University, in 1948. 
The book on Solovyev was found 
among his unpublished papers after 
his death. 
SEAN O’RIORDAN 

Rome 


Proceedings of the Irish Catholic 
Historical Committee, 1956. Dublin: 
Gill. 2/-. 

larlaith: St. Jarlath’s College, Tuam, 
Past Pupils’ Union Magazine, 1957. 
5/-. 

The Watchman. Summer, 1957. 
Dominican Priory, Tallaght. 1/6. 
The Parish of Narraghmore. Rev. J. 
Young. Naas: Leinster Leader, 

1957. 6/-. 

Rural Ireland. 1957. Muintir na Tire 
Publications, Tipperary. 1/6. 

THAT the parish is the really vital 

unit in Irish life, past and present, was 

constantly brought home to us by 
reading in a single session these five 
booklets which have at first sight 
little in common. It was the parish 
that formed the basis of all that 
top-heavy medieval diocesan organ- 
isation which was studied in detail 
for three Irish dioceses (Kerry, 

Clonfert and Cloyne) at last year’s 

annual general meeting of the Catholic 

Historical Committee. The parishes 

of Narraghmore in Co. Kildare, where 

the Quakers were once powerful, and 

Kilcommon in Co. Mayo, the home 

of Walshes (36 families of them!), 

Joyces and Conroys, have their 

history recounted in Father Young’s 

booklet and in an article in IARLAITH, 

both of which are no more than a 

beginning. That great champion of 

parochial co-operation, the late Canon 

Hayes, is the subject of several well- 

deserved tributes in THE WATCHMAN 

and RURAL IRELAND, while the latter’s 
record of the activities during the 
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past year of 160 parish guilds is a 
revelation to the unconverted. 

But having read all five in one 
session does not mean that they are 
now ready for the waste-paper basket. 
I shall retain RURAL IRELAND as a 
handy guide to all existing branches 
of Muintir na Tire (blushing slightly 
every time I come to the Ulster 
section). The Proceedings will take 
their place among my instruments de 
travail, for they contain the only 
printed calendar of Irish material in 
the archives of Propaganda Fide and 
the Nunziatura di Fiandra; and the 
Parish of Narraghmore will go 
among source-books for its valuable 
extracts from the Journals of Mary 
Leadbeater. The two college magazines 
—of a genre which is usually ephemeral 
—will in this case hold their places on 
the shelves, for they are both 
excellently produced and illustrated 
and some of their articles of lasting 
value. The WATCHMAN’s contributions 
on the Patrician movement and on 
Pére Couturier’s work for a modern 
Christian art stand out most clearly 
in my memory, but the Tuam magazine 
will have a corner all to itself for its 
memories of Father Johnny Heneghan 
(not to mention the photographs of 
former class-fellows before they 
donned the soutane!). 

TOMAS 0 FIAICH 
Coldiste Phddraig, Mdnuat 


The Two-Edged Sword. An _ Inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament. 
John L. McKenzie. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. 317. 
Price $4.50. 

IN these days of renewed interest in 

the Bible people are waiting for the 

“Old Testament without tears” book 

that will orientate the Old Testament 

to the twentieth century, and distil 
its spiritual essence to Christians of 
our time. Many critics have hailed 
this work as just such a book. It 
certainly comes nearer to meeting 
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that need than anything written in 
English by a Catholic, and we gladly 
join the chorus of praise that has 
greeted its appearance, even if we 
suggest that it leaves something to be 
desired. 

If this book be tested against the 
two requirements of our ideal book, 
it scores brilliantly in orientating the 
Old Testament to modern minds, but 
is less successful in extracting the 
spiritual treasures stored there. The 
scope of the work is to interpret the 
Old Testament for the general, 
educated reader. This in effect consists 
in showing its reasonableness 
historically, and in pointing out its 
relevance to our times. Father 
McKenzie brings to his task three 
splendid qualifications: a mastery of 
the new learning on the Old Testament; 
a keen awareness of the habits of 
thought and the problems of the 
modern man; and a stimulating and 
familiar presentation that makes his 
book very pleasant company. 

Early chapters discuss the divine 
and human authorship of the books. 
A censure that holds for the book as 
a whole must already be made here: 
the divine element does not emerge 
quite as well as the human. Thus, 
there is no consideration given to the 
uniquely divine spiritual sense in the 
Scriptures. By all means extol tho 
literal sense, and discredit irresponsible 
accommodation and _allegorisation, 
but make place for the legitimate 
spiritual sense. The theology of 
inspiration makes provision for the sac- 
red writer’s being party toa prophetic 
oracle surpassing his human invention 
or appreciation. This omission in the 
scheme of fundamentals results in 
shortcomings later in the book. Thus, 
there is the too summary rejection of 
an allusion to Christ and His work in 
the Proto-Evangelium; the too scant 
attention paid to the spiritual content 
in the prophets; and the inadequate 
gathering of the different threads in 


the Old Testament Messianic Hope. 

The chapters on Genesis show the 
author at his best. He illumines the 
story of Creation, the Fall, and the 
beginnings of Israel, by setting the 
biblical narrative in its ancient near- 
eastern milieu of creation myths, 
religious cults and social organisation. 
With his special genius for history and 
cognate sciences he makes new and 
actual a story that sounded unreal 
and stale. Besides, his ‘‘vulgarisation” 
of the work of biblical specialists is 
such that their position becomes more 
plausible in his presentation, as 
happens, for instance, in his exposition 
of the sexual theory of the first sin 
put forward by Coppens. 

The same gifts are seen to advantage 
in the chapters dealing with Hebrew 
society and institutions. But it would 
have added to the already great 
merits of the book if this part of it 
were illumined and weighted by a 
fuller analysis of prophetic teaching 
from the inside. Moreover, here and 
throughout the whole book there is 
remarkably little quotation from the 
Old Testament text itself. Of the 
themes discussed in the later chapters, 
that on “‘Life and Death”’ receives the 
most skilful treatment. The essay on 
“The Mystery of Iniquity”’ is confused. 
The problem of retribution for the 
prosperous wicked and the suffering 
just, and the quite distinct and more 
mysterious one of atonement for and 
purification from moral evil, are 
tangled together. Thus the Suffering 
Servant, who should be studied 
properly in a context of Messianic 
Hope or of Salvation, is here 
introduced in the same perspective as 
Job. Eventually we are led to the 
strange statement: ‘He (Christ) did 
not make evil easy to understand or 
easy to bear; He showed only that it 
is possible to live with it, and to live 
well, to live heroically, without doing 
anything about evil except suffer it. 
This is the mystery of the Servant, 
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the mystery of the life and death of 
Jesus, that it is in yielding to evil, in 
becoming its victim, in being con- 
sumed by it, that man has his only 
hope of overcoming it’! There is a 
world of difference between “‘yielding 
to evil” and accepting with loving 
obedience the innocent vicarious 
suffering that in God’s decree conquers 
evil. The final chapters on Prayer, 
the God of the Hebrews, and the Old 
and New disappoint. They are thin, 
given to discussing too many technical 
points, and never bring us into the 
holy of holies of the Old Testament. 
Here above all why not let the text 
speak more? 

These strictures may show that the 
book is not yet the ideal one. But 
they da not detract from its great 
achievement of restoring the confidence 
of the English-reading public in the 
Old Testament. 

MICHAEL BAILY 
Cluain Mhuire, Galway 


Holy Week. Dom Mark Tierney, 
0.S.B. Dublin: Browne & Nolan, 
Ltd. 1958. Pp. 103. Price 5/-. 

The Great Week. Aemiliana Lohr, 
Nun of Herstelle. Translated from the 
German, by D. T. H. Bridgehouse. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1958. Pp. 208. Price 12/6. 

THE popularity of the pilgrimage today 

should not make us forget the great 

annual Passage that has its term now 
in the Easter vigil. The first of the two 
books under review is in the nature of 

a geological survey of Holy Week. The 

second drills for the minerals. 

Dom Tierney introduces his with the 
hope that “the priest may find some 
useful material for his sermons and 
instructions in this little book. It has 
been planned with this very end in 
view.” The book is divided into four 
parts: an explanation of the new 
reform, a study of the Holy Week 
celebrations, sacred signs and symbols, 
and a commentary for use during the 
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Holy Week celebrations. The second 
part is further divided into sections on 
Scriptural Background, Doctrine, 
Meditations and Reflections. A book 
of this size can of course do no more 
than signpost such wide territory. But 
for any of us who cannot see the 
liturgy for the rubrics this is a useful 
pastoral vademecum. If there is a fault 
it is perhaps, to borrow a phrase from 
the second book, that the moral 
application is made more prominent 
than the Mysterium. 


Dame Aemiliana Lohr digs deeper 
into the great themes of Holy Week— 
which are the central themes of the 
Christian life as a whole. It must be 
understood that she is of the school of 
Maria Laach, and writes from the 
viewpoint of Dom Odo Casel’s 
theology of the Mystery. There is no 
doubt that this gives a new dimension 
to the liturgy. As Dom Ralph Russell 
says in a foreword, there is a heart- 
hunger that remains after mere des- 
criptions or dogmatic expositions of 
the liturgy. We need to know that it is 
more than a visual aid, or the peg on 
which to hang an instruction—that it 
is the re-presentation of the saving 
acts of Christ. 

But its effect is not automatic. We 
must bring to the opus Dei the 
“capacity to think in symbols,” a 
sense of the transparency of the Old 
Testament vis-a-vis the New, a feeling 
for the marvellous interplay of type 
and anti-type in the Bible-based piety 
of Holy Week. 

For Aemiliana Lohr the Pasch is one 
—with the sublime simplicity of the acts 
of:-God. But for us there must be an 
unfolding in sequence. She traces this 
unfolding in the Mass and Office of 
the great transitus from the Palm 
Sunday procession to the heights of 
the Praeconium Paschale and the 
Easter Alleluia. To theology she 


brings personal and poetic feeling, 
illustrated by side-lights from the 
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Fathers and from non-Roman Rites, 
enriched by an analysis and synthesis 
of the themes of epic breadth that 
develop into the final reality of the 
Easter Sacrifice. 

THOMAS FINAN 
Dunboyne House, Maynooth 


The Church and Modern Science. 
Patrick J. McLaughlin, D.Sc. Dub- 
lin: Clonmore and Reynolds. 1957. 
Pp. 374. Price 30/-. 

THE purpose of this book is to present 

some science for the philosopher, and 

some philosophy for the scientist. 

In the first section the philosophical 
foundations of scientific theory are 
discussed, and the author takes the 
standpoint of critical realism. Physical 
laws, which presuppose the intelli- 
gibility of the universe, have their 
origin ultimately in God, the lawgiver. 
Despite objections against the principle 
of causality arising from statistical 
laws and indeterminism in quantum 
theory, it is clearly shown that this 
principle is “the foundation stone of 
all knowledge and all reality.”” Physical 
laws are carefully distinguished from 
physical principles. 

In the second section of the book 
various branches of science are 
examined, and their relationship to 
philosophy and theology is studied. 
The author points out that the big 
problems of the present day lie in that 
borderline country where science, 
philosophy and religion touch. Phil- 
osophy in proving the existence of 
God comes into close contact with 
revealed truth, and so also does 
science when it deals with the time of 
creation and the origin of man. Here 
a wide field is surveyed and such 
diverse topics as relativity, space and 
time, evolution, eugenics and the 
arguments for the existence of God 
are dealt with. The arguments for the 
existence of God are the five ways of 
Saint Thomas presented in modern 
dress. It appeared to me that the 


outline of the first way is weakened 
by the denial of infinite series, for the 
existence or non-existence of infinite 
series is not essential to the proof. 

The author deserves a special word 
of thanks for making available to the 
general public so many and such 
important papal pronouncements on 
science. The most important addresses 
by Pope Pius XII within the last 
twenty years have been gathered 
together, excellently translated, and 
carefully subdivided and titled. What 
splendid and masterful addresses these 
are! Even when our Holy Father is 
speaking on a specialised scientific 
topic, as, for instance, nuclear physics, 
he does so with such a breadth of 
vision, such an appreciation of the 
difficulties encountered and the suc- 
cesses gained, that he has won the 
admiration of both Catholic and 
non-Catholic scientists alike. 

The book is well-produced, indexed 
thoroughly, and contains a wealth of 
references to original sources. 


JAMES J. MCMAHON 
Maynooth 


Caoga Ardi Meanman. An tAthair 
Donnchadh O Floinn. Baile Atha 
Cliath: F.A.S. 79 leath. Luach 3/-. 

LEATHCHEAD aisti beaga ata anseo, 

aisti a ceapadh mar thaca mbhacht- 

naimh don té ata ag gabhdail den 
phaidrin pdirteach. Cuireadh a mbun- 
aite i gcl6 cheana, mi ar mbhi, san 

FAR EAST mar ‘“‘Aibhleoga Crabhaidh,” 

agus an mhuinntear nar bhailigh na 

h-aibhleoga faoin am sin cuirfidh sé 
riméid orru a ngoradh a dhéanamh 
anseo i mbéal na tine. Sé an t-aon 
chailliint ata air mar leabhar—mas 
cailliint é—gur aisti éagsila ata 
srianta le chéile ann. Ba mho an sast 

a bhiodh astu nuair a bhiodh deis 

miosa eatorru chun iad a mheabhru 

agus d’athchiort. Sini an aidhb: ni 
leabhar é seo a sheolfha thrid go 

sciopa, dir is leor beagan de as a 
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chéile, ach an beagan sin a chogaint. 
- Ta an scriobhneoireacht go simpli, 
ciallmhar, torthuil i ngach alt acu agus 
an Ghaeilge go glan, snasta. Is scribh- 
neoir cumasach an tAthair Donnchadh, 
go n-eirionn leis neart a anma a 
scaoileadh le focal trathuil; m.sh. an 
“claon-bhreith” a thug Pioldit; an 
“duibheagdn ag glaoch ar an duibh- 
eagan” in anam na Maighdine; 
tuilleamai an Leinbh sa mbroinn, 
tuilleamai bodhar, tostach, dorcha’’; 
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mbeadh focal amhdin a sheasfhadh 
don chnuasacht uile, measaim gur 
duthracht an focal sin. 

“Sa chaoi seo a h-aithnitear cairde 
Mhuire i gcénai—a gcroithe do bheith 
ag comhsheinnm lei faoi bhrén né faoi 
luchair”’ (1. 7). Mas fior sin—agus 
cé déarfhadh a mhalairt?—is méanra 
don sagart go bhfuil an sreath gleoite 
seo peictitir de Mhuire scaoilte 6na 
pheann aige! An leabhar is gleoite 
Gaeilge agus is tairbhi craifeacht dar 


agus dricht fola...ag puscadh tri _\éigh mise leis na blianta. 
chorp Ar Slanuitheora.” An di- Sé an chéad leabhar é seo ata 
chreidmheach féin, d’aireoch sé an  foillsithe ag FAS. Ta gothadh dea- 
chomhacht iontu sin. shine ar an aimsir! 

Ach cén t-udar mholta iad ar LEON O MORCHAIN 


ghualainn na smaointe ata futhu. Da = Gaillimh 


Living the Liturgy 


Its substance (the Liturgy’s), however, is the life of Christ. What 
He was and did lives again as mystical reality. His life, infused 
into those rhythms and symbols, is renewed in the changing seasons 
of the Church’s year, and in the perpetual identity of Sacrifice and 
Sacrament. This process is the organic law by which the believer 
grows “‘unto the measure of the age of the fullness of Christ.” 
Living by the Liturgy does not mean the cultivation of literary 
tastes and fancies, but self-subjection to the order established by 
the Holy Ghost Himself; it means being led by the rule and love 
of the Holy Ghost to a life in Christ and in Him for the Father. 

We have yet to realise what constant discipline, what a profound 
fashioning and training of the inner life, this demands. When we 
do, no one will any longer regard the liturgy as mere aestheticism. 


—ROMANO GUARDINI: The Church and the Catholic 
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South Mall, Cork 


Dublin : 
Chief Office, Dame Street 


Belfast : 
Chief Office, High Street 


London Agents: National Provincial Bank, Limited 


New York Agents: Chase Manhattan Bank 
First National City Bank of New York. 
Manufacturers Trust Company 
The Hanover Bank 


Canadian Agents: Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Imperial Bank of Canada 
The Toronto—Dominion Bank 
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